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THE CRUCIFIXION, 
NO. V. 


Scene at GETHSEMANE. 


After all the fatigues of the disciples in preparing for their 
last Passover, and all their disquietudes in partaking of it, they 
needed sleep. When therefore Jesus led them from the hall of 
their feast, they supposed that he was leading them to the sub- 
urbs of Jerusalem for sleep. It was late at night when they 
left the hall, John 13: 30. “Twas on that dark and doleful 
night,” Watts says, hymn 1, book 3; but as Thursday was the 
thirteenth after the new moon of Nisan, the moon was nearly 
at its full, and therefore the evening of Christ’s agony was one 
of those brilliant glorious evenings which the moonlight of Pal- 
estine distinguishes above all others. About 1052 years, before 
this time, David, in his flight from. Absalom, passed over the 
brook Kidron with his sorrowing friends, and ascended the 
Mount of Olives, “and wept as he went up, and had his head 
covered, and he went barefoot, and all the people that was with 
him covered every man his head, and they went up weeping as 
they went up.”* Ahithophel had gone over to Absalom the 
persecuting usurper. The king sung in reference to this apos 
lacy, “ it was not an enemy that re proached me; then would I 
have borne it, &c. &c.” The 42nd, 43rd, 55th, and 143rd 
Psalms will let us intothe sorrows which he felt when he cross 
ed the Kidron. And now his descendant is crossing it, perhaps 
at the same place, and with eleven similar attendants ; the 
Ahithophel of Jesus is on Mount Zion with the priests, as the 
Ahithophel of David was there with Absalom ; he is concert- 
ing mischief against the son of the king, as his renegade pro- 


* 2 Sam. Chap. 15. 
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totype devised it there against the king himself. Jesus however, 
did not, as David, go up the Mount of Olives ; he stopt at the foot 
of it, near the house of one who was his friend, and desirous of 
concealing him from his enemies. For several preceding nights 
he had lodged in the same garden, Luke 21: 37. John 18: 
1, 2; and because it was his resort for sleep, there being no 
evidence for a common assertion that it was his resort for pray- 
er, the traitor knew where to find him on this, the night pre- 
ceding the crucifixion. According to Maundrell, the modern 
garden is 57 square yards in extent, retired, and secure, well 
adapted to purposes of rest and devotion. It is thus described 
by Rev. Jonas King, who visited it, in connexion with Rey. 
Pliny Fisk, ten years ago last April. As our Saviour’s walk to 
Gethsemane, in the spring of 33, was strikingly similar to that 
of David; so it was somewhat similar to that of our missiona- 
ry, in the spring of 1823. “ Having waited a little time,” says 
Mr. King, “for two men to accompany me, I went out of the 
city, passed over the brook Kedron, and entered the garden of 
sorrow. It lies within a stone’s cast of the brook Kedron. In 
it'are eight large olive trees, whose trunks shew that they are 
very ancient. They stand at a little distance from each other, 
and their verdant branches offered a refreshing shade. The 
land on which they stand, and around them is sandy and 
stony, and it appears like a forsaken place. Around it is the 
appearance of a little wall, composed of small stones and bro- 
ken down. On entering this garden, I requested the two men 
with me to sit down under one of the olives, which they did; 
and I went a little distance from them to another olive, and 
read the 53rd chapter of Isaiah, and also in the four Gospels 
the scenes of that sorrowful night when the Son of man was 
betrayed into the hands of sinners. During this, some dark, 
fierce looking Bedouins, armed with long spears and swords, 
advanced on horse-back, and I was not without some fear that 
they would think me alone and attack me. After looking at 
me very attentively, and at the two men under the olives at a 
litile distance from me, they passed by. ‘The momentary fear 
which this excited brought to my mind, more impressively, the 
scene when Jesus was betrayed, and taken by a multitude 
who “came out against him with swords and with staves.”* 

It was in Gethsemane, that the sufferings which distinctively 
made up the atonement began. “ Jesus commenced his pas- 
sion,” says Quenstedt, “in a garden, and in a garden he ended 
it; for in the place where he was crucified there was a garden, 


* See Missionary Herald, Vol. 20. pp. 65, 66. 
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in which was a new sepulchre.” “ There was a peculiar pro- 
priety,” says Augustine (Sermon71,) “ thatthe blood of the phy- 
sician should be poured out, where the disease of the sick-man 
was contracted.” Eden, and Gethsemane, and the burial 
garden at Calvary are the three scenes, where entered, and was 
attacked, and defeated the arch enemy of God and man. 
There are some views of the scene at Gethsemane more im- 
pressive than the crucifixion itself. At the foot of Olivet, there 
was none of the noise and bustle of Calvary; there was none 
of the coarseness and roughness of driving the nail, and thrust- 
ing the spear, and drawing the blood. All was spiritual, refinr 
edagony. It was the agony of a soul, working with immense 
power, at dead of night, in entire solitude, on events which 
were yet tocome. Let it be remembered on reading of this 
mental anguish, that it arose before a blow was struck by the 
executioner ; and that thousands of martyrs, even while endur- 
ing the cross which Christ was anticipating, were free from the 
least resemblance of such anguish. Let it be remembered, 
that thousands even of the more delicate sex, that multitudes 
of children of both sexes, have suffered tortures externally more 
excruciating than the Saviour’s, and have felt none of his de- 
jection. While bound to the rack and the wheel, while tied to 
the stake, and consumed by slow fires, while lingering whole 
days on the cross, they have ¢riwmphed ; triumphed in the 
very man who was so severely depressed in view of his suffer- 
ings ; triumphed in the very depression of that man; and, 
while their own feelings at death were so different from his, 
have venerated him as their model in all things; and yet have 
triumphed in the difference between his death and theirs. 
“How can these things be?” Let them be remembered. 
Every reader of the Evangelists must have noticed the dis- 
tinctions which Christ, during his ministry, had been accustom- 
ed to confer on Peter, James and John. There was an un- 
common forwardness in these disciples, as is seen in Matt. 20: 
22, 26, 33, 35; and perhaps on this account they were deemed 
most promising candidates for usefulness. John too was pecu- 
liarly amiable in his disposition. We perceive in Mark 3: 16, 
17, 18, 19, that Christ distinguished these three from the re- 
maining nine, by new and honorable names; in Luke 22: 8, 
and similar passages, that he was in the habit of committing to 
them the transaction of important business; in Mark 5: 37, 
and Matt. 17: 1, that he had permitted them alone to witness 
one of his most illustrious miracles, and even his transfigura- 
tion on Tabor. “ It was fit,” says Quenstedt, “as he had exhibi- 
ted to these disciples a specimen of his celestiat joys, when his 
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face did shine as the sun, and his raiment was white as the 
light, that he should now exhibit to the same a specimen of his 
infirmity and bitter distress.” He therefore, bidding the eight 
to remain behind, takes with him his three intimates to a more 
secluded part of the garden. Now his agony came on. “ My 
soul,” he says, “is exceeding sorrowful ; it seems as if I should 
die under my trouble.” Matthew asserts with emphasis that 
he now began to be sad, and full of anguish (Ausetodae xa 
a&dnjuovety.) Mark, that he was “ struck w ith fear and wonder,” 
(éxdaubetoOar,) as well as with anguish. He was agitated with 
dread and anxiety. 

He had, ere this evening, meditated on his crucifixion. “] 
have a baptism to be baptized with,” he had said (Luke 12: 50,) 
“and how am i perplexed, hampered, straightened, (ov»¢zoua,) 
till itbe accomplished.” But he had never, probably, meditated up- 
on it as he did now. He had attended principally to the good 
which would ensue from it, rather than the misery it would cost 
him. He had indeed a few minutes before, been consoling his 
disciples with a description of its glorious results. But now, 
all on a sudden, he turns his eye from the bright to the dark 
side of the picture. He confines his:view to the multitude of 
woes which throng around him. His own bodily pains, the un- 
pardonable treason of Judas, the lie and the profanity of Peter, 
the dispersion of the eleven, the sins of his murderers, the fear- 
ful consequences of his death on the beloved people ; things 
like these rushing all at once into his mind distressed him. He 
cannot but be grieved at the foresight, that such multitudes in 
all future ages, and in all lands, would shut their eyes against 
his clear light, and sink deeper in despair, than if he had not 
died for them. But there is another grief more poignant than 
all. There is a mysterious, awful “ cup,” the very thought of 
which filled him with shuddering. We shall see at the close 
of our essay what this cup was. So intensely was Jesus afraid 
of it, that he sought now, notwithstanding his fatigue to relieve 
his fears in prayer." He chose however, as is common with 
sufferers, to pray alone. He withdrew toa solitary spot about 
eighty yards from the three intimates. He fell first upon his 
knees, afterwards prostrate on his face. No finite mind can 
conceive the poignancy of his distress during this prostration. 
It exceeded, probably, all his corporeal distress on the cross. He 
continued in prayer a whole hour. We do not know all his 


* Tt must be borne in mind, that though Christ was God, he chose to take no advan- 
tage from his Divinity during his sufferings ; but to pass through all in his simple bu- 
man nature ; to endure the same fears, and long for the same helps, and adopt the 
same means of preservation, as ordinary men. 
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expostulations during this hour. It were interesting to be in- 
fermed of them, but only the substance of them was allowed to 
be written. “Abba, Father! all things are possible with thee. 
Let me be delivered from the cup which threatens me. But if, 
on the whole, it be thy will that I drink it, then I prefer to 
drink it, to its dregs. I yield my will to thine.” 

The writer of the 45th Psalm, in addressing the Saviour, 
exclaimed, “ Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O most mighty, 
with thy glory andthy majesty.” Alas, this mighty conqueror 
was lying down without even a bed of straw, was trembling, 
faint, praying in anguish. “ And in thy majesty ride prosper- 
ously ;’ “thy right hand shall teach thee terrible things ; thine 
arrows are sharp i in the heart of the king’s enemies ;” but the 
arrow of his enemies was now thirsting for his own blood ; and 
of all postures possible, he had taken the one most appropriate 
to a subdued, lowly spirit. ‘The Jewish attitude in prayer was, 
ordinarily, standing ; frequently, kneeling. Solomon kneeled 
in the temple, and raised both his hands. Stephen also kneel- 
ed, when he breathed out his dying request. Elijah, during a 
particular prayer, sat, with his head bent down to his knees. 
Christ in his prayer after the sacrament, stood erect, and “ lifted 
up his eyes,” but when, scarcely two hours from that time, the 
terrors of the garden had seized him, he was not content, not 
able indeed, either to stand or to kneel, and there was no lifting 
up of the eyes. Having thrown himself at full length upon 
the ground, as David did while fearing one of his severest cups 
of affliction, he lay a personification of unconsoled distress.* 

At length he rises, and returns to the three disciples. He well 
knew that it was a critical hour for them. They were soon to 
lose their only hope, and to behold the imagined conqueror of 
the Romans taken prisoner, even by the subalterns of the San- 
hedrim. Was there not reason to fear that the unexpected im- 
prisonment would so shock the blinded disciples as to result in 
their apostacy ; and in apostacy at the conspicuous moment, 
when fidelity was most loudly demanded? With the view of 
fortifying them against impending calamities, Christ expressly 
enjoined, when he left them an hour ago, “tarry here and 
watch ; you have great need of watching, and praying, and 
thus preparing your minds for coming trouble. Unless you do 
prepare, you will be tempted soon to give up your confidence in 
me.” Who now would conjecture that this injunction, after all 
that had been said and seen, could have been disobeyed by 
such a manas “that disciple whom Jesus loved.” And yet, 


* See instances of such prostration in Num. 16: 22, 2 Chron. 20: 18. Neh. 8:6 
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when Christ returns to the three, he finds them all asleep? 
“ Peter,” he says, choosing to address the one who had made 
the boldest professions, “ Peter are you asleep? Could you 
not watch with me a single hour? Unless you watch and 
pray, you will be in danger of falling by temptation. I believe, 

owever, that you are willing in heart, but your bodily weari- 
ness has overcome your will.” 

Most men, when under excitement, are prone to reprove 
harshly, and to excuse themselves for wounding the sensibili- 
ties of the reproved, by the plea, that they were too much ex- 
cited to consider what they said. But in Christ’s most agonizing 
excitement he made all due apology for the foibles of his friends; 
and, lest he should injure the feelings of the sensitive John, 
veiled the rebuke to the three, under an address to that one of 
them who was most able to bear its brunt. Why did he not 
say, John are you awake? Because the younger disciple 
would have been overwhelmed, if Christ had not broken the 
force of the reproof by striking it first upon the elder, sterner, 
rock-like disciple. When Job was in his affliction, his three 
friends “sat down with him upon the ground, seven days and 
seven nights, and none spake a word unto him for they saw 
that his grief was very great ;” Job ii. 13. But it was not so 
with the three friends of him who was more patient than “ per- 
fect” Job; and we have so much the more exalted esteem of 
his tenderness in reproving, when we consider that he, when in 
trouble, needed as well as other men the sympathy of friends, 
and yet was left the only one awake, in the moment of his 
keenest distress, in the hour of his greatest danger; was left 
by the three whom he had selected from his chosen, and in de- 
fiance of his express, solemn command.* 

The agony of Christ being too great to be endured, he goes 
quickly back to the spot for prayer. He prays again, that the 
mysterious cwp may not be applied to his mouth, yet he finds 
no relief. He gets up again, and returns to see whether the 
disciples have minded his warning to watch and pray. Again 
he finds them asleep. He awakes them, and looks at them. 
They look at him, but are too much ashamed and out of coun- 


* The disciples were indeed criminal in their disobedience to their master, yet their 
very lethargy was an evidence of their deep interest in him. Luke, who was a phy- 
sician, and on that account most apt to notice corporeal phenomena, says, that they 
were “sleeping for sorrow ;” and other medical men have described sleepiness as a 
qerem of grief, particularly in a state of animal exhaustion like that of the disei- 
ples. “TI have often witnessed profound sleep,” says Dr. Rush, “even in mothers 
immediatly after the death of a child. Criminals, we are told by Akerman, the keeper 
of Newgate in London, often sleep soundly the night before their execution. The son 
of Gen. Custine slept nine hours the night before he was led to the guillotine in Paris.” 
Diseases of the mind, Page 319. 
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tenance to say a word. Christ therefore says nothing, but lets 
his eye speak out his disappointment and grief. His sorrowful 
and desponding eye speaks enough. It wilts themdown. He 

s back the third time for prayer. Instead of finding relief 
from his tremblings, he was now more burdened than before. 
His God did not listen to his request, and his dearest friends 
would not keep awake. The city near him is still. All the 
inhabitants, save the watchmen on the towers, and the knot of 
conspirators against his life, are locked in sleep, and he, with 
the world against him, finds the very stillness of his solitude 
an enhancement of his grief. He is hunted as a “partridge 
on the mountains.” He weeps. We can hear him in the si- 
lent moonlight, weeping aloud. It is “strong crying and tears.”* 
It is impossible to restrain his feelings, which were wont to gush 
out with the simplicity of innocence. It is now the highest 
pitch of his excitement. Ohthecup, the cup! All the terrors 
of the world of darkness, and all the pains of this, are clustered 
around him, by one desperate effort of the tempier. His mind 
affects his body. His frame is inwardly and thoroughly shaken. 
A profuse perspiration starts from him. ‘Though a chill-dew 
was falling, and the night was cold enough for men to need a 
fire, who were sheltered within palace walls, and had just been 
exercising, John 18: 18; though Christ had been standing 
without exercise and in the open air, and though he felt the 
cold far more intensely than we feel it, because his system like 
that of other Orientals was peculiarly sensitive and tender, yet 
the pores of his skin were so freely open, that large drops of 
perspiration oozed out, from his forehead and all parts of his 
body. The falling of the drops to the ground could probably 
be heard, just as you may hear the drops of blood which fall 
from a wounded man’s bleeding arm when it is stretched out. 
“Oh! my Father, Abba Father, he cries, if it be not merely 
convenient, not merely easy, but if it be in any way possible, 
let the cup pass from me. Nevertheless if I must drink it, then 
I will.” 

Who, is so insensible to the distresses of the Saviour, as not 
to see that he was, at this critical hour, enduring a_ hidden, 
stifled agony, immensely deeper than a mere man ever endured 
or fathomed ? How his whole appearance and every motion 
indicates his perplexity. He was so inwardly agitated, that he 
could not stand still. Though he was exhausted as well as 


* Heb. 5: 7. This passage indicates, that the Saviour wept in the garden, though 
the Evangelists do not notice the fact; and also that his voice was affected by his 
Weeping, and sounded like that of any man who earnestly begs for help while he is 
convulsed in tears. 
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the disciples, yet he left the eight to sleep, and went forward 
himself with the beloved three to pray. But he finds that he 
cannot pray even with the select friends, and he leaves them 
also that he may pray alone. While the three are struggling 
without success against stupor, he is all wakefulness and life, 
and emotion. In his perplexity he throws himself down, with 
his face grazing on the earth. He gets up, and moves with 
hurried step and care-worn face to the sleepers; reproves 
them, but stays with them scarcely a moment; hies back to 
the spot for prayer; back again to his friends; then with re- 
newed grief to beg the third time for ease ; and soon returns to 
the place which he had started from, and revisited so often. His 
moving to and fro, now walking, now standing still, now lying 
down, not once trying to rest, sometimes pouring out the most 
earnest. prayer, sometimes sobbing aloud, while the tears silent- 
ly rolled down his face, at last his sending out, by mere force 
of feeling, a cold full sweat; all this vicissitude of hurried 
movement and plaintive cries is an exact picture of a man pen- 
etrated to his inmost soul with ineflable fears. 

But what reason had Christ to shudder at death? Whose 
gold or silver had he coveted? Whom had he reviled? What 
one sin had he ever committed? If any one was beloved of 
God, was not the only begotten Son ? why then should he dis- 
trust? If any one could be cheered by heavenly antepasts, 
could not he who merited and indeed was expecting a richer 
reward than all others, even than angels? Fix your eye, read- 
er, on the self-styled “chief of sinners.” Hear his courageous 
tones when he speaks of dying. “1 am now ready to be offer- 
ed, and the time of my departure is at hand. 1 have foughta 
good fight, I have finished my course; I have kept the faith. 
'To live is Christ” to me, “and to die is gain. I have a desire 
to depart, and to be with Christ, which is far better. O death, 
where is thy sting! O grave, where is thy victory?” Listen 
to the words of a sinner in modern days, the lamented Payson, 
as he lay on the verge of the grave. “I have done nothing 
myself. I have not fought, but Christ has fought for me; | 
have not run, but Christ has carried me; I have not worked, 
but Christ has wrought in me.” Since my sickness com- 
menced, “I have suffered twenty times—yes, to speak within 
bounds, twenty times as much as I could in being burnt at the 
stake, while my joy in God has so abounded as to render my 
sufferings not only tolerable but welcome.” “ Death comes eve- 
ry night and stands by my bedside in the form of terrible con- 
vulsions, every one of which threatens to separate the soul from 
the body. Yet while my body is thus tortured, the soul is per- 
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fectly happy. I seem to swim in a flood of glory.* Said an im- 
perfect martyr, “I glory in these flames ; Lam enwreathed with 
acrown of fire.” Said another, “I make my stake my throne. 
This burning is all I wish for on earth.” ‘Turn now your eye 
from these men, and gaze at Christ, stretched out on the damp 
ground, and there weeping and sweating, even before any cor- 
poreal pains have seized him. ‘Tell me, you who think that 
Christ died the death of a mere man; tell me, why it was 
that the man, better than all others, should be overborne by his 
inward thoughts, more than others by their thoughts and 
pangs? Why this shucdering and shrinking back in the only 
one who could justly claim salvation? “ The sting of death is 
sin;” oh why then was the death of one “who knew no sin” 
so full of stings. Had not God promised, “if thou wilt pre- 

re thine heart and stretch out thine hands toward me, then 
shalt thou lift up thy face with joy ;” “ when thou art in tribu- 
lation, if thou be obedient unto the voice of the Lord, he will 
not forsake thee ;” “he is the strength of his people in dimes 
of trouble?” Will not Christ confide in promises like these ? 
Can he not believe as much as a transgressor, who said, “ when 
my father and my mother forsake me, then the Lord will take 
meup?” What! shall a slothful servant rejoice in God, and a 
faithful som be left to wailing? Is this the reward of faithful- 
ness? For this end had the man of sorrows encountered all 
the perils and hardships of his pilgrimage? Hundreds of dy- 
ing penitents in our own day, hundreds who were to be saved 
“scarcely,” “so as by fire,” have feared less, recoiled less than 
Jesus. If his death had no meaning distinct from theirs, why 
was it so inferior to theirs in the expression of noble feeling ? 
You say, that he was a mere man ; but no, on your principles 
he was less thana man. You say that he died as a common 
martyr ; but not so, on your principles he was a weak, timor- 
ous, irresolute martyr; trembling lest an evil come upon him, 
though he deserved no evil; fearing that God would forsake 
him, though God had promised a thousand times, to ten thou- 
sand sinners, that he would never forsake. ‘Truly the idea, 
that Christ died en ordinary death, robs his character, not only 
of its divine glories, but even human virtues ; denies his divin- 
ity, and impeaches his humanity ; impugns his courage, insults 
his fortitude, and well nigh annihilates his faith. 

Biographers, aware of the honor conferred on the character 
by courage in the midst of perils, have been careful to blazon 
abroad the bold expressions of their heroes, and to conceal such 
as indicated fear. But the Evangelists shew no such concern. 


* See Memoirs of Dr. Payson, pp. 361, 365, 367. Fifth Edition. 
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Instead of straining to make Christ appear brave in his afflic. 
tions, or on the other hand of blushing at some apparent pusil- 
lanimity, they let us freely into a full view of his faint. 
mess and sorrow. "This fact has bewildered a host of Critics, 
who “are wise above what is written.” The agonizing sweat, 
the necessity of receiving comfort from an angel, have stagger. 
ed them. Some have been so afraid of the bearing of these 
two occurrences upon the character of Christ, that they have 
expunged Luke 22: A3, 44, from the ue: Others have 
endeavored to fritter away the true sense of the verses; one 
supposing that the disc iple s, their own eyes being yet ¢ scarcely 
opened from sleep, mistook a shadow, or Christ himself, for an 
angel; a second supposing that they derived their belief in the 
angel’s visit from a misunderstan ling of ane xpression of Jesus; 
a third, that the account of the angel is a mere fable, conform. 
ed to the Jewish mode of explaining unusual events. Of this 
last opinion, is Gabler: and, so long as he overlooks the pecu- 
liar meaning of the Redeemer’s agony, he reasons well, 
“ Christ,” he says, “as through his whole life, so also in the last 
act of his life, displayed the greatest wisdom, constancy, great: 
ness of mind. Although therefore, being truly a man, he might 
be affected according to the manner of men, and micht trem- 
ble under his impending grievous woes; yet the anxiety of 
mind by which he was oppressed could not be lasting ; and as 
he was eminently conspicuous for wisdom and magnanimity, 
he must have repressed all his disquietude by his own stre neth, 
and have solaced himself in the rec lection of his Father's 
love, in the thought of his own office, and the advantages re- 
dounding to the world from his death. Therefore, the appear- 
ance of an angel by which his mind might be strengthened, 
was evidently superfluous.”t Such testimony is valuable. It 
shews, that just in proportion as we exalt our estimate ‘of 
Christ’s human virtues, we must attribute his peeuliar melan- 
choly in the garden to a peculiar cause. In a person of ordi- 
nary weaknesses, this agitation or manner would be far less no- 
ticeable than in one so distinguished for a clear and solid mind, 
an equable temperament, considerateness, patience, and _forti- 
tude. In him, as a common man, it is foreign from all that 
we should have expected, from all that had been witnessed be- 
fore : it is a mystery. 

The frankness of the Evangelists in relating his sorrow 


* Several Greek and Latin manuscripts, of very early date, omitted these two verses 
according to Epiphanius, Hilary, and Jerome. 


t See Kuinoel on the Evang. vol. 2. pp. €88, 9. 
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without the least attempt to apologize, shows that they regarded 
it as the price of our pardon ; that they saw the necessity of his 
being pained and afflicted. All the sins of all generations of 
men were heaped together upon his head: how could he then 
be cheerful? His Father was expressing to him the unmingled 
displeasure of a God toward wrong: how could he then be 
glad ? He chose to be almost overwhelmed with anguish, or 
he would have failed to prove how much God hated sin. He 
chose to let men see, that his baptism was a baptism of blood. 
For the world he would not have it thought, that he was insen- 
sible to his pangs and woes. As much as he valued his F'ath- 
et’s justice, he was intent on showing, that the “stripes with 
which we are healed” were heart-felt, and the price for our 
ransom was an immense agony in his own spirit. No other 
man ever endured so violent temptation as he, so strong trials 
of fortitude and fidelity. Who but le ever carried the sorrows 
of his ancestry and successors? Who but he ever bore a 
world’s salvation? His fortitude amid all his wailings was un- 
paralled ; his love for enemies greater than all our love for 
friends. Here then is the reason, why the Apostles gloried in 
publishing his tremblings ; it was the only way to make known 
his magnanimity; his matchless compassion ; his love, that 
would resist a world’s hatred and the malignity of hell. Here 
isthe reason why saints, instead of dying like their model, 
have died triumphing in his groans and tears; it was that he 
groaned as the Redeemer, and wept to wash out the sins of all. 
Else is their “ glorying void ;” nay it is cruel; for why shall 
we clap our hands at sight of the cross? Else is the boasting 
of the Apostles, else is the whole New ‘Testament a riddle 
which man cannot expound ; for who ever heard of such zeal 
to paint the distresses of a champion ; such confidence in the 
overwhelming agonies of a king and a conqueror ? 

But the question is yet to be answered, what was the cup, 
from which Christ begged to be released? Can it be, that he 
shrank from making an atonement? More than all things 
else, he desired to make it. His whole soul was bound up in 
the thought of dying. As he spake in the temple no longer 
ago than the preceding Monday, he exclaimed, “ now is my 
soul troubled; ond shall I say, Father save me from this hour 
of suffering? No, no. For this very hour came I into the 
world.” 1 was born that I may suffer. Ihave set my heart 
upon saving the race. “Father glorify thy name.” Besides, 
Christ knew his Father’s will that he should be crucified, and 
for the world he would not pray against that will. Still more, 
his prayer was answered ; “ he was heard in respect to that he 
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feared ;” God commissioned an angel to relieve him, and so the 
cup passed away without his drinking it. But did he not die? 
Did he not atone for sin? Then atoning death was not the 
“ cup.” 

It was deliverance from the cup of frailty, rather than of 
suffering that he begged ; from being left, as in his human na- 
ture he might be left, to sink under the load of his troubles, and 
thus lose his ability to redeem. He had heretofore received 
peculiar aid from God, John 3: 34; but that aid, when most 
needed, was to be withdrawn. In his capacity as a man, he 
was inferior both to the good and evil angels; yet now in this 
simple capacity, he was to be exposed to the whole army of 
fallen spirits. As the time of his death was to be the most im- 
portant time that the world ever saw, the fallen spirits would 
occupy this time with more artful stratagems and bolder attacks, 
than were ever attempted before. Luke says, (4: 13,) that 
after the struggle in the wilderness, Satan had departed from 
Christ for a season; John implies, (14: 30,) that the cun- 
ning deceiver having collected his strength, and finding the man 
again in a solitude, came back to him with fresh virulence. It 
was an alarming question to the victim of these attacks, can a 
man, deserted by his Father and encompassed with foes, who 
by nature are stronger than he, who are aware that now is 
their time, and who put forth unprecedented power because their 
time is short; can a man, all alone, sustain their incessant and 
violent assaults? No wonder that this danger almost overpow- 
ers him. Oh, should he sink under the withdrawment of God’s 
face, should the temptations which had been resisted in the wil- 
derness now prevail, the long wished atonement could not be 
made. If, in the extremity of all his sufferings bodily and 
mental, the great adversary should raise in him one thought of 
impatience, or entice him into a solitary wish that God would 
change his decree, then would the sacrifice he incomplete. The 
lamb must be without blemish, or its death without avail. Or 
if, remaining incorrupt, he should give way to sorrow, and die 
before he was delivered to the cross, then too the predicted scheme 
of salvation would fail. What a harrowing thought was this 
to the soul of Jesus! He recoiled from the thought of sinning. 
He could not bear to think of going to his father’s house, until 
he could say, “the work which thou gavest me to do,” “ it is 
finished.” He prayed, and prayed, and prayed, that he might 
not yield as a captive to his wonderful temptations, nor sink 
into premature death under his wonderful burdens. Instead 
then of praying, that he might not die as an atoning sacrifice, 
he prayed that he might die so; and the cup, from which he 
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would fain be delivered, was just the opposite of that which 
selfish men have imagined.* 

And now, as to the record of an angel’s appearance to Jesus, 
did any one, unsophisticated, ever question its literal truth ? 
Why should it be questioned ? Does the reception of angelic 
aid derogate from the divine honor of Christ? Why need we 
forget, that Christ was a man, as really as we; that God an- 
swered his prayers as he answered ours, by employing the 
instrumentality of second causes ; and that angels, being supe- 
rior to Christ’s human nature, might as well be employed to 
assist it when in need, as to assist Paul and Silas when in 
prison. He needed the consoling offices of a bright spirit from 
heaven, as much as he ever needed food or sleep, and it was no 
more derogatory to be cheered by an intelligence above him, 
than to be carried, as he was on the Monday previous, by an 
animal below him; see Matt. 21: 1—11. 

It was during Christ’s third prayer, that he became more 
fervent, more importunate than ever. His earnestness rose 
with his distress, and at the height of his distress the supplicat- 
ed aid was given. A friend, hale and vigorous from God’s 
circle, strengthened him to sustain the ponderous load without 
sinking. Never, therefore, can we find a better example of 
both the duty and the influence of prayer. Christ prayed per- 
severingly ;—while the answer was long deferred. It is the 
characteristic of true perseverance, to importune through the 
longest delay in the darkest night, without a gleam of evidence 
that the answer is coming. He prayed submissively ; while 
the answer was most intensely longed after. So strong was 
the Saviour’s will, that once, twice, yea thrice he withdrew in 
solitude ; for a whole hour lay on the cold earth in high excite- 
ment ; praying perseveringly that he might not sink under his 
load ; yet he was willing to give up this strong desire for the 
mere pleasure of his Sovereign. Sometimes we submit, be- 
cause we say, “ it is just, we deserve the evil we suffer ;” Christ 
submitted not to evil which he had deserved, but to the simple 
will of another. It is the characteristic of submission to sur- 
render our highest good to the will of him who “giveth no 


_ * Itis unbecoming in us to pronounce confidently, on the causes of Christ's suffering 
in the garden, or the meaning of his prayer. The Scriptures being so silent on the 
subject, we must be content with probability, and may well suppose that the full cause 
of the agony cannot be ascertained on earth. Read on the subject, Doddridge’s 
Family Expositor, page 317, Note h.; also Stuart’s Com. on the Hebrews, Excursus 
li 3, also os Geshichte der drey letzen Lebens—jahre Jesu, B.10. C.1. For illus- 
trations of the word “ cup,” asused in the prayer, see Ps. 11: 7; 75: 7,83 Is. 51 
17; Jer. 25: 15; 49: 12; 51: 7; Rev. 14: 10. Christ had previously alluded to it ; 
see Matt. 20: 22; Mark 10: 38; John 18: 11. 
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account to his servants.” Christ prayed affectionately, while 
drinking the bitterness of his Father’s chastisement. How dif. 
ficult we find it to love God when we are in acute pain! How 
much more difficult would it be, if that pain were not deserved! 
But Christ, while “ wounded and bruised” by Jehovah “for our 
transgressions,” not his own, was so far from murmuring, that 
he looked up with a child’s love, and could not leave off the 
endearing appellation, “ Father,” but must say “ Abba,” even 
when the Father’s face was clouded with a frown. His prayer 
availed much at least ; the fervent prayer of the righteous man 
always will avail much. At the very time when most needed 
did the answer come; the time of his greatest distress; in the 
very way which was most honorable to him, because a spir- 
itual way ; most interesting to us, because so instructive. It 
instructs us in the humanity of Jesus, he was strengthened 
by one stronger than he ; in God’s mode of instrumental gov- 
ernment, “who maketh his angels spirits, his ministers a 
flame of fire.” The curiosity of man would fain search out, 
what was the angel’s name, to what order did he belong, did 
he ever appear on earth before or since? Was it Gabriel, or 
Michael, or he who came down to Christ in the wilderness, or 
he who brought “ good tidings” to the shepherds of Bethlehem? 
But this curiosity must wait, to be satisfied when we arrive at 
the angel’s home. Suffice it to say, this same angel is now 
worshipping the Being, whose human nature he once strength- 


ened ; see Rev 5: 8—14. 





MINISTERIAL QUALIFICATIONS. 


From want of education and experience in ministers, it 
results that the purity of revivals of religion, is often in- 
jured and their duration suspended, by a defective method of 
presenting the truth; by not understanding and enforcing it 
asa system; by not being able to see the consistency of its 
parts, as well as the grand and powerful influence of its entire 
revelation, when brought to bear on the minds and consciences 
of men. Inno way is the symmetry of the Gospel so much 
endangered and the force of truth so much weakened, as by 
men, in revivals of religion, who are not able to see the consis- 
tency of its parts and to secure its influence as a perfect system. 
—aAnd hence it is, we find the class of preachers alluded to, in 
danger of selecting a few truths of the Gospel, and such as are 
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best calculated to produce the most immediate and strong: ex- 
citement, and urging them from day to day, with honest and 
most devoted vehemence : and they are still more in danger of 
mistaking the excitement thus preduced, for the enkindlings of 
the Holy Spirit and the sure indications of deep and genuine 
conviction. And when this high state of feeling is not at once 
secured by the reiteration of some favorite and startling truths 
of revelation, there is often a hazardous resort to new and ques- 
tionable expedients, to reach and fill the soul with those lively 
emotions, which shall resemble, at least, the strivings of the 
Holy Ghost; and then there is the delusion to which such 
preachers are always exposed, which is, to presume the meas- 
ures of their adoption to be sanctioned by the consequences 
which succeed, taken for granted as the genuine fruits of the 
truth and the Spirit of God. Just as though it was settled, that 
if there is excitement produced, it must be of course, genuine 
religious awakening. And if God sees fit to overrule these ex- 
pedients for good, or in defiance of them, to save souls in. im- 
mediate connexion with them, they are adopted as sanctioned 
by infinite wisdom and saving grace, and are at once enrolled 
among the discoveries of the age, to promote the cause of Jesus 
Christ ; than which, nothing can be more presumptuous and fa- 
tal. 

We donot say, that in such cases there is no genuine reli- 
gious excitement, but where there is, an intelligent apprehen- 
sion of truth would render the conviction vastly more hopeful 
and safe, and the subject of it, if converted, far more stable and 
useful. Nothing is more common, than for the class of preach- 
ers in question, to declaim against severe study, and denounce 
labored sermons and doctrinal preaching during revivals of reli- 
gion. Unable to frame the one, or to understand and properly ar- 
range the other, they have little aequaintance with the efficacy 
of either, and hence, honestly, we doubt not, decry both. The 
result of the laborsof these men may be, as is often seen, a power- 
fulexcitement, celebrated by the apparent feebleness of instrumen- 
tality, numerous reputed conversions, sudden suspension of 
feeling, speedy difficulties and dismissiou of the stated minister ; 
and from want of being well grounded in the faith of the gos- 
pel, and thoroughly indoctrinated during the season of “ religious 
experience,” if not in many cases from actual and fatal decep- 
tion, there is often a sickly and deformed growth of Christian 
character, great looseness in religious sentiment, alarming in- 
difference as to religious practice, and generally a protracted 
reign of spiritual coldness and sterility succeeds. 
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Here we confidently believe is found one of the greatest evils 
of an uneducated ministry. And we appeal to the most nata- 
ral and obvious tendency of such preaching, as that to which 
we have alluded, and we appeal to facts, abundant in the his- 
tory of the church and of revivals of religion, to sustain the de- 
claration, that the looseness of Arminian sentiments and the 
grossest Antinomian practices, have resulted and do continue to 
result from such defective administration of the truth, and 
especially from such defective administration of truth with 
the admixture of unauthorized human invention, during 
the season of religious revivals. It is now the time, when Sa- 
tan seizes on the defects of preachers and sows his tares amidst 
the wheat, and loudly boasts of reaping richest harvests from 
the sunshine and showers of divine grace. ‘Thus are many of 
our revivals of religion, scandalized before the enemies of right- 
eousness, and regarded with distrust and caution by many of the 
sincere friends of God. Many souls are deceived as to the 
hopes on which they rest for eternity, and judicious measures are 
deferred or discontinued, from the abuse which they receive from 
the unskilful and inexperienced. 

Lest our remarks should be associated with some whose la- 
bors have been signally blessed, we would add, that such have 
learned from experience, from intercourse with intelligent men 
and from books, to some extent at least, that knowledge which 
is essential to safe and successful ministrations. They may in- 
deed surpass many men who are regularly educated, in plain, 
systematic, and argumentative sermons: we have known such, 
and have listened with respect and profit to the embodied re- 
sources of their powerful minds; and in this plain, systematic, 
argumentative preaching, is found the main source of their suc- 
cess. ‘T'heir appeals to feeling are sustained by the enlighten- 
ing influence of well arranged thought, forced as by demonstra- 
tion on the mind; and hence, however highly raised, the danger 
of deception is avoided and a guard is placed to melancholy and 
ruinous reaction. 

But the evil to be avoided remains yet to be considered. 
Others, without the intellect, without the experience and with- 
out the discretion if not the piety of such men, will vainly at- 
tempt to tread in their steps:—fixing their eye on the high 
feeling produced and the rapturous results that succeed, they 
first and vigorously aim to produce the same excitement, their 
hearts no doubt set upon securing the same happy results. 
We must fear, we must believe, that there is in most cases an 
entire failure, though we have often witnessed the most strong 
and elevated state of feeling. The salutary, gracious conse- 
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quences are not secured—or if hopefully and nominally secur- 
ed, they are, after all, of a very doubtful character—and if not 
doubtful, as before stated, they are of a most defective charac- 
ter, and so defective that the question becomes serious whether 
the church can bear the expense at which all the good arising 
has been secured. The reason of this defect or deception is obvi- 
ous. This state of feeling was not raised, as in the first case, by 
the plain and pungent preaching of the truth, logically arrang- 
edand forcibly illustrated. ‘The mind, the understanding and 
the conscience were not secured. The way was not in this scrip- 
tural manner, prepared ; but the first immediate and vigorous ef- 
fort was to produce feeling.—Disregarding its character, all hap- 
py and saving results must be hazarded if not lost. If the same 
logical and scriptural process is attempted, the failure is still 
greater, for an unsuccessful attempt here, is certain death to 
that feeling, which might otherwise be produced, and every at- 
tempt will be unsuccessful, where a well furnished and disci- 
plined mind is not found engaged in the effort. 

Hence we find uneducated men, generally, foregoing, or 
failing in the attempt, to furnish the mind with instruction, 
preparatory to arousing the feelings of the heart, and generally 
directing their efforts to produce immediate excitement, which 
unguided and uncontrolled by intelligent apprehension of truth, 
becomes subject to all the danger to which we have alluded. 
How does this affect the character of revivals of religion and 
the prosperity of the church? It endangers the purity and con- 
tinuance of the one and correct sentiment in the other. Re- 
vivals of religion will be pure and protracted in proportion as 
the doctrines and precepts of the gospel are better understood 
and more correctly preached. Our firmest hope, that these 
seasons will yet become pure as the Pentecost of the Apostles 
and protracted as the Millennium, rests on increased attention 
to education in the gospel ministry, attended with correct prin- 
ciples in developing the doctrines of inspired truth, and deep 
piety of heart. 

As another argument in favor of an Educated Ministry, we 
would mention the importance of securing continued and in- 
creasing interest, untiring activity and permanence of set- 
tlement in the ministry. 

That man, whose resources are limited, and whose attention 
is confined to a few of the more obvious, however important 
truths of the gospel, and who does not see their connexion with 
the remaining truths of the Bible and the practical bearing of 
all united, will always be in danger of losing his interest in the 
very truths on which he dwells ; and they will soon become so 
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familiar, both to himself and to his hearers, that their value 
and influence will become entirely suspended ; and the only re- 
sort of such a minister, to secure a return of interest to himself 
in the great subjects of his profession, will be, to change the 
people of his charge. But let him become well acquainted with 
doctrinal and practical theology; with that system of truth, 
every part of which is so important, and the whole, in its nat- 
ural arrangement so beautiful, and in its legitimate influence so 
powerful ; and the more he contemplates it, the more he studies 
it, the more he prays over it and preaches it, the more will he be 
astonished at its genuine philosophy, enraptured by its unpar- 
paralleled sublimity and enchained by its power; and from its 
ever new discoveries, its endlessly diversified relations, he will 
appear before his people, from week to week, with the charms 
of novelty in his preaching, with ever growing ability to inter- 
est, to instruct and to impress. To such a man, a thousand 
lives would be inadequate to coraprehend the wisdom, and to 
exhaust the power of the doctrines of the cross. Look at the 
ever increasing interest of Paul, of Luther, of Knox, of Ed- 
wards, in the gospel of Christ, as the divinely given system of 
sacred truth, and we are at no loss to understand the spring of 
their untiring activity. From these exhaustless stores of 
heavenly science, they imbibed and strengthened the principles 
of holy living: observing the necessary and immutable relation 
of doctrines with duties, the more they learned, the more they 
loved and labored; and from the broad range of their intelli- 
gence and influence here, we cannot but contemplate with as- 
tonishment, the stand their unfettered minds must have taken, 
when heaven broke upon their view. Interest in the truth and 
engagedness in its precepts, both here and hereafter, must de- 
pend in no small degree, on the extent of our acquaintance 
with the revealed doctrines of Jesus Christ. Hence we find 
from Paul to the present day, that educated ministers are most 
interested and active in defending and disseminating the truth; 
in starting and in carrying forward the great enterprises of 
Christian charity. 

The permanency of the ministry equally demands edu- 
cation. We will not here discuss the question, whether the 
ministry should be permanent or itinerant. With those who 
advocate its itinerancy, any arguments on the main question 
would doubtless be lost. We take for granted that the ques- 
tion as to a permanent ministry is settled. How shall its per- 
mnanence be most effectually secured ? We reply, by thorough 
education. Let ihe minister be able to take the lead of intel- 
lect, hold influence over the mind, and with common prudence 
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and piety, he makes himself essential, not only to the spir- 
jtual good, but to the best worldly interest and reputation of 
his people. He gains their confidence and secures respect for 
his sentiments, and thus prepares the way to their hearts; and 
while they may repel the truth he presses on the soul, they are 
compelled to respect his intelligence and allow the consistency 
between his sentiments and his labors—and the most inveter- 
ate opposers will hear, from such a man, what they would not 
endure from one, whose education and resources were inferior 
to their own. But this is not the only cause of his permanence. 
An educated man is capable of continually instructing and of 
continually interesting his hearers: they feel that they are ben- 
efitted by an attendance on his ministry. ‘They see in their 
growing intelligence a reflection of his wisdom and cannot but 
appreciate the value of such a man. But how is it, with those 
who are uneducated? They are generally far from securing 
permanence. ‘I'o meet the inadequacy of their professional 
furniture, in many cases, the whole system of their ministry, 
is a system of itinerancy ; and for the same reason, we find 
many who are uneducated, where this system is not generally 
introduced, pleading for its partial adoption at least. ‘They no 
doubt feel its necessity and not capable of estimating the value 
of a permanent ministry, are honestly in favor of its being 
made itinerant. ‘They would have it appear, that revivals of 
religion, would spread over the country, if the established 
clergy would break loose from their people, and, going from 
congregation to congregation, pour out their souls in plainness 
and fervor, preaching as though they were preaching for the first 
and last time to immortal souls, and exhausting all their power 
in the production of so great a good. In theory this may be im- 
posing to a certain class of minds, but when reduced to prac- 
tice, the purity, the stability and promtitude of action for which 
our church has long been distinguished, would be endangered, 
if not wholly destroyed. 

The numerous subjects of our religious revivals should be 
trained in gospel sentiments, Christian enterprise and laborious 
action, and no other man can so successfully accomplish it, as 
he, under whose ministry they have been converted, and to 
whom their hearts are attached by that kind and prayerful 
interest which watched and guided their footsteps in the perilous 
moments of their deep and doubtful struggles. But education 
in a minister and permanency of location is essential to all this, 
and without it no man can train the youthful subjects of grace, 
to meet the demands of the present age. 

It was a remark of Whitefield, that Ae could not sustain him- 
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self in any one congregation for the space of a single year, 
Whitefield had discernment to mark the extent of his resources, 

Permanent settlement in the ministry is endangered, not 
only by a loss of interest which is thus experienced, and by 
loss of respect and confidence on the part of the people, where 
the ministrations of the uneducated are long continued; “but 
if such a minister attempts to continue and as is often the 
case, attemps to retrieve the past deficiences of his education, 
by great and special effort in his preparations to preach, while 
at the same time he sustains the great, various and arduous du- 
ties of his office, heis a dead man! he will sink in hopeless 
infirmity or a premature grave.” Or if, in the language of 
the experienced and intelligent writer first quoted, “he at- 
tempts to bring up all his arrears by incessant study, while he 
saves his life by neglect of pastoral duties, though he should 
become a tolerable preacher, he is a dead man in another re 
spect, there will be a sad failure in the amount of his useful- 
ness. 

We have but one more general argument to advance at this 
time in favor of a thoroughly educated ministry, and to this 
we have before briefly alluded. Jt is the great and growing 
demand for ministerial labor. In the Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches alone, there are now more than fifteen 
hundred vacant congregations, and half as many more might 
be at once formed within our country, if ministers could be 
found to go forth and organize them. In proportion to the in- 
telligence and pious efficiency of the ministry, will be the de- 
mand for its labors ; that is, the ministry will be valued and 
sought for, in proportion to its intelligence and piety, and its 
number will increase as this demand becomes more and more 
pressing. Not only so, but the number of ministers will be 
greatly increased or diminished by the spirit of ministers. As 
they become active, prominent, influential men; men sought 
for and valued by the community (and we need not say that 
uneducated men, will not as a general thing find this the case 
in respect to them) young men will be easily induced to turn 
their attention to the ministry—they will regard the profession, 
not only as respectable but useful, securing a wide range of in- 
fluence, which rightly directed is usefulness itself. Let the spirit 
of the ministry be what it ought to be, and that spirit will in- 
crease the number of ministers beyond any other human power 
whatever. Nor are unholy feelings appealed to, in this case. 
To illustrate, what is here intended: The men who have been 
sent abroad as missionaries to foreign lands, have been well edu- 
cated men—men of enlarged and mature minds—and what 
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has been the result? They have carried influence with them. 
To the once despised cause of the missionary, they have given 
a dignity and a charm too: they have opened the way for 
more extended enterprize and exertion. Their success has 
rendered foreign and heathen lands, fields of promise as to in- 
fluence and usefulness. Young men now feel, that they are 
not lost to the church and the world, by engaging in missiona- 
ry labors; and multitudes stand ready to enter with all their 
hearts on this life of foreign exertion. What would have been 
the result, if these pioneers in the missionary cause, had been 
half educated and ordinary men? They had secured, compar- 
atively a small amount of influence—the formidable difficul 
ties of foreign languages, had not so easily yielded before 
them—they could not, so, like the apostles, have accommodated 
themselves to the manners and customs of Pagan nations: 
the Bible had not so soon and so extensively been translated 
into new and different dialects ; and of course the grand amount 
of usefulness had been vastly curtailed :—the churches at home 
had been discouraged and relaxed exertion :—the missionaries 
abroad had been disheartened and returned with reports like 
the men of Israel sent to spy out the land of promise ;—Satan 
had triumphed over their defeat, and few, if any, had arisen to 
fill their places, vacated by death and desertion. But now, 
there is no want of men for missionaries: or, rather, though 
more are wanted, many are found ready to become such. 
No difficulties of distance, nor deadly climates can intimidate 
and keep back the sons of the church. Here is opened a field 
of glorious warfare,—consecrated by the piety, honored by the 
intelligence and enriched by the success of those endeared men, 
who first explored it. Young men stand ready, qualified, and 
anxious to go, waiting for the church to send them. So, let 
any department of ministerial labor be shown to be re- 
spectable, influential and wseful, and as long as there is piety 
in the church, her sons will be pressing into it, in constantly 
ineteased numbers. But, let there be an inactive, uneducated, 
ordinary ministry, whom the people do not demand and will 
not employ, and the impression is at once given, that the pro- 
fession is crowded and few will look forward with confidence of 
employment and success if they enter it. One unsuccessful min- 
ister will keep back ten who might have been burning and 
shining lights in the church; while one, elevated and success- 
ful champion of the cross will lead the way for a hundred 
more, anxious to secure his influence and to press upon his 
footsteps. Let us place the ministry, where God, both in his 
ancient and new economy hath placed it, preeminent, in intel- 
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ligence, influence, dignity and piety, and a few years would 
consecrate a tithe of all our young men, if the world demand. 
ed it, to the service of Christ in the gospel ministry. 

We have but one additional suggestion, which is the infinite 
importance of sustaining and elevating the CHARACTER of 
the ministry. As says a judicious writer — “it is not mere 
addition to our numbers, a large list of ministers of any sort, 
that we need, but more ministers of the right stamp; men 
fitted by the union of holy zeal, sound wisdom and solid knowl- 
edge, to enlighten, council, guide and bless the church ; and if 
they be essentially wanting in the qualifications necessary for 
this purpose, they had better be in any other profession, than 
that of the ministry. The truth is, if we had but half our pres- 
ent number of ministers, yet if that half, were all men of primitive 
apostolic spirit, our beloved church and country, would be far 
more richly blessed than they are at this hour.” He that gives 

one minister to the church, well qualified, will on the whole, 
give a greater amount of ministerial influence, than he who 
gives ten of an ordinary character, and to say nothing as to 
the positive injury such men may do to the cause they labor 
to advance, no doubt the amount of positive good of one well 
qualified man, will more than equal all that their combined 
agency will secure. Paul carried his influence as wide and 
reaped a measure of success, as great perhaps, as all the apostles 
beside ; and who will say that his learning was not a powerful 
aid in his labors? It is ministerial influence that is wanted, 
and that influence is by no means increased necessarily, as the 
number of ministers is augmented—the very contrary may be 
the case, and will be the case, if the increase is not of the right 
character. Burden the church with a multitude of unqualifi 
ed, inefficient, unsuccessful ministers, and the very incubus of 
death is on her bosom. 

Let it be the prayer and effort of the church, that we may 
have men like Paul, Luther, Knox, Edwards, Martyn, and 
Gordon Hall; and the ranks of her ministry would soon be full. 
The sweet, clear sound of the gospel trumpet, would speedily 
be heard on all the hills and through all the valleys of our fall 
en world, and the jubilee of its emancipation would be sung in 
more than prophetic raptures. E. 
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[The following note seems to imply the presumption of our probable un- 
willingness to do what it reauests. It indicates, withal, a little disposition to 
earry things by the force of aname. With perfect respect, however, we can 
assure Mr. Tappan and the William Penn too who comes thus endorsed, that 
there is no occasion. Weare not constrained, but cheerfully comply with 
the request of the note: nay, we are glad if the article we published in our 
July No. has had the effect to call forth so definite and distinct an expression 
ofthe views of Abolitionists, as is contained in the communication following. 
We are of no party, as such, and where there is any thing to discuss, we 
would by all means have it discussed. The truth is great and will prevail, 
sweep where it may. Only be candid, keep cool and preserve discretion, atid 
there is no danger. The article will of course speak for itself.] 


To the Editor of the Spirit of the Pilgrims. 


The enclosed communication I trust will find an early place in your columns. Jus- 
ticeto those denominated Abolitionists entitles them to be heard, and that the reasons 
why they cannot unite with Colonizationists should be stated through the medium of 
your very respectable publication, as the inquiry has there been made. 

Respectfully yours, 


N. York, Sept. 9, 1833. ARTHUR TAPPAN, 
“ UNION OF COLONIZATIONISTS AND ABOLITIONISTS.” 


Mr. Editor,—In the July number of your valuable periodi- 
cal, I notice an article designed to show the utility, the practi- 
cability, and the duty of union between the Colonizationists and 
Abolitionists. 1 cordially approve and would heartily maintain 
apart of the sentiments contained in the article-—I believethat 
we should, at all times, “ maintain the law of love in the heart 
and on the tongue ;” and also that “ the present crisis calls evi- 
dently for moderation, discretion, and kindness in every thing.” 
It is likewise undeniable that there are wise and good imen, in 
the ranks of both the parties; and equally so that their union 
“as coadjutors in a common cause”—the emancipation of the 
enslaved, and the elevation of the degraded, is an important 
and practicable duty.—It is also true, as the writer assumes, at 
the outset, that in order to effect so desirable a union, it is ne- 
cessary to institute a critical inquiry into “ the exact state of the 
case between colonization and abolition or anti-slavery,” as they 
exist in the minds and operations of their adherants in this 
country; or as they may be conceived to exist. 

With the hope of throwing some light on the object of this 
inquiry, the following remarks are submitted.—Being, myself, 
one of that class of your readers who are called Abolitionists and, 
believing that many of my brethren who hold the same views, 
agree with me and with you in desiring such an union, and in 
seeking the diffusion of light as the means of cementing it ; 
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will, with your leave, proceed to specify some of the obstacles 
which I suppose Abolitionists find, or think they find, in the 
way of a co-operation between themselves and the Coloniza- 
tionists. And I do it in the full assurance that if these obsta- 
cles can be removed, surmounted, or shown to exist only in 
imagination or misapprehension, there will be no reluctance on 
the part of Abolitionists in general to co-operate with Cc!oni- 
zationists ; at least so far as to “ press abolition, and not seek to 
destrey the Colonizationist,” that is—on condition of a recip 
rocity of pacification, an item which it is to be presumed, the 
writer in your July number, did not intentionally omit to re- 
commend.” 

1. In the first place, then, I suppose Abolitionists have found 
a difficulty in forming anti-slavery societies, and in “ pressing 
abolition,” from the fact that good men, almost every where 
have been led to suppose that the Colonization Society is 
sufficient, of itself, to effect emancipation as speedily as it 
is safe and practicable to do it. This has been abundantly 
taught by the agents and publications of the society. And 
justso far as it is believed, just so far that belief stands an 
insuperable barrier to the formation of an anti-slavery society, 
or any anti-slavery effort, distinct from colonization. Now eve- 
ry abolitionist (if the term is to be used at ail, in distinction 
from colonizationist) believes, of course, that the Colonization 
Society is not sufficient for this end; otherwise he would be sim- 
ply a Colonizationist, and not an Abolitionist, in any distinctive 
sense of that term.—Unless he relinquishes his belief that em- 
ancipation may be safely and speedily effected, without the 
slow process of Colonization, (which he believes io be far dis- 
tant, not to say absolutely hopeless, in its efficacy,) he must give 
his reasons for this opinion, before he can possibly produce a 
single direct effort for present emancipation. From the very 
nature of the case, therefore, Abolitionists are obliged to teach 
and maintain that Colonization is not a sufficient remedy for 
slavery : just as the advocates of total abstinence are obliged to 
maintain and teach that all other remedies for intemperance 
are insufficient. But to maintain and teach this, is generally 
considered and treated as opposing the Colonization Society.— 
Perhaps it is so.—But the question now is, how can it be avoid- 
ed by Abolitionists, without their ceasing to “ press abolition ” 

2. The advocates of a direct and present abolition are not 
only obliged to encounter the impression that Colonization is 

*“ Let the Abolitionist press abolition, and not seek to destroy the Colonizationist ; 


and the Colonizationist, let him press stil] harder, Colonization, since that is what heis 
engaged in.” p. 400. 
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an adequate and sufficient remedy for slavery, but that it is the 
only safe and prudent remedy.—'T his sentiment has also been 
inculcated by the Society and its friends, from the beginning. 
Gen. Harper of Maryland, in his Letter published in the first 
annual report of the Society says: “'This great end,” {i. e. ul- 
timate emancipation] “is to be attained in no other way than 
by a plan of universal colonization.”—And within a few months 
past, this very sentence has been quoted by Mr. Gurley in his 
correspondence with sundry citizens of New York, as expres- 
sive of his own views and those of the “ leading friends of the 
Society.” —But in direct opposition to this sentiment, every Ab- 
ditionist holds that emancipation may be effected more safely 
and speedily, on the plan of immediate emancipation. In what 
manner, therefore, shall he “ press abolition,” in a community 


‘ where this sentiment has taken deep root, withouf endeavoring 


to show its fallacy? But to do this, is to oppose the claim of 
the Colonization Society, which has been pressed for seventeen 
years.—T'he simple inquiry here is, how shall this collision be 
avoided ? Must the Abolitionist give up his distinctive senti- 
ments, and become a Colonizationist, in order to effect a union 
between Colonizationists and Abolitionists? If not, how is he 
to “press abolition?” What arguments may he use, and in 
what manner shall he proceed ? 

3. The great extent of this difficulty remains yet to be sta- 
ted—Not only is the Colonization Society claimed to be an ad- 
equate, and the only practicable remedy for slavery ; but the 
advocates of direct and immediate abolition have thus far 
“pressed,” its claims under the pressure of direct and explicit 
censure.—In his speech before the 11th Annual meeting of the 
American Colonization Society, Mr. Harrison of Virginia said 
that the Society “ having declared that it is in no wise allied to 
any Abolition Society in America or elsewhere, is ready, when- 
ever there is need, to pass a censure on such societies in Ame- 
rica.”—T his speech was officially published in the 11th Report 
of the Society, without the least disclaimer, and at a time 
when no opposition to the Colonization Society on the part of 
Abolition Societies, could have provoked the censure.—lIt is 
needless to add that similar censures have been frequently and 
strongly expressed in the resolutions of Auxiliary Societies, at 
various places and periods, up to the present time. 

As a further illustration of the continued fulfilment, on the 
part of the friends of Colonization, of the promised censure, 
(when needed,) of Abolition Societies, I might notice the very 
singular, not to say unprecedented, frightful, and defamitory 
epithets so perseveringly bestowed on all, of every temperament 
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and character, who attempt to advocate a direct and present 
emancipation ; a course of opposition, by means of which a 
panic, a contempt, and an abhorrence are engendered, which 
to a great extent, exclude them from the pulpit and the press, 
and which deny them a patient and candid hearing. I name 
not things like these for the sake of palliation or excuse, still 
less as a warrant for that propensity to render railing for rail- 
ing, which may, at times, have been excited among us.—But 
still I find some difficulty in conceiving how Abolitionists can 
re-assert and vindicate their claims to sanity, patriotism, beney- 
olence and common sense, without at all impeaching the jus- 
tice, and wisdom of the award by which these qualities have 
been so constantly denied them. How shall we, or how 
can we hope to move against the influence pledged to crush 
us with its -censures, without the least degree of resistance 
against thatinfluence? Must we not breast the stream, unless 
we would be borne away by it ?—Besides, 

4. Every Abolitionist, to be consistent with his creed, must 
“ press abolition” asa present and practicable duty. How can 
he do this, without pressing against the doctrine that would 
defer it, till a future period ? How can he preach “ Repent 
to-day,” without saying defer it mot until “a more convenient 
season?” It has been often stated by advocates of Coloniza- 
tion, that its operations could not touch the question of eman- 
cipation within a century to come. ‘The Abolitionists “press 
abolition” on the present generation. Their time, is Gop’s 
time, “ now”—“ to-day.” ‘They address the oppressors now 
on the earth—not their posterity. The oppressor, like every 
other sinner, pleads delay. The indulgence offered him by 
Colonizationists is all he asks. He says in his heart, let there 
be emancipation a century hence, if it needs must be so. But 
“et there be peace and quietness in my day.” Let me not be 
disturbed, while J live. Shall the Abolitionist leave him in 
undisturbed possession of his plea, and of his sin? Or must 
he strip him of his plea? To do the latter is to strip the 
Colonizationist of all his pleas, and claims, and plans. Must 
the Abolitionist “ spare direct attack” on the very obstacle that 
stands in his way, and thus cease to “press abolition” for the 
sake of an union with Colonizationists ? 

5. “What is the object of abolition? To do away slavery, 
and put the colored man in possession of the blessings and 
privileges of honorable citizenship and Christianity.” So says 
the writer in the Spirit of the Pilgrims, and he says truly. 
What slavery, and what colored man does the writer speak of? 
American slavery, and the American colored man, assuredly. 
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None other do the Colonization or Anti-slavery societies of 
America intermeddle with, or mention. The object of the 
Abolitionist then is, to put the American slave and the Amer- 
jean colored man in possession of the blessings and privileges of 
honorable American citizenship, and the blessings and privi- 
leges of Christianity enjoyed in America. It is to this citizen- 
ship, and to these blessings, if to any, that the slave, the col- 
ored man has just claims. ‘To no citizenship or privileges in 
any other country than that of his birth, has he any rightful 
claims—to none other is his oppressor, or is any ene, botind to 
restore him. ‘T'o deny the obligation of restoring him these, is 
to deny the obligation of restoring him any. Of none other 
has he been deprived : none other would be to him an equiv- 
alent. On this point, the colored man has a right to speak 
for himself, and he has spoken, in terms not to be misunder- 
stood. 

Is it then, true that the Colonizationist and the Abolitionist, 
ate “both agreed as to the rights of man?” What says 
the Colonization Society, and its leading friends, on this point ? 
The sentence already quoted from Gen. Harper’s letter, pub- 
lished by the Society at its first commencement, and recently 
approved by its present Secretary, is sufficiently explicit.. ‘* In 
no other way,” can emancipation be attained, “ than by a plan 
of universal Colonization.” In other words “ the colored man” 
must either he held “a slave,” or banished from the enjoy- 
ment of his unalienable birthright, “the possession of the 
blessings and privileges of honorable” American “ citizenship 
and Christianity” in his native land. With Abolitionists it 
certainly is not “affected,” if it be a “ childish pity,” that 
makes them feel such “tender mercies” to be “cruelty.” They 
have not thus learned “the rights of man,” nor can they 
comprehend why a banishment from the enjoyment of his 
rights of “citizenship” should be offered to the American “ col- 
ored man,” under the imposing name of a restoration of them. 
They see no need either of their amalgamation with the whites, 
nor of the white man’s emigration to give them room. ‘The 
presence of the colored slave has never scared the white man 
from his home. Nor need we fear that the colored free man 
would be either more dangerous or more polluting. Such, at 
least, are the principles held by Abolitionists. If Colonization- 
ists deem them “ wild.chimeras, fit only for the brain of a 
zealot, or an enthusiast of the most visionary character,” and 
turn with horror from the sober facts of history and geography, 
teaching that such things are, and have been; the fact but 
adds fresh emphasis to the enquiry—‘ How can Abolitionists 
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‘ press abolition,’ according to their views of its essence and of 
“the rights of man,” without “ opposing the Colonizationist ?” 

6. How can the Abolitionist “ press abolition” without oppos- 
ing the absurd and unrighteous modern prejudice against color, 
known only in North America, which practically denies that 
God has made of. one blood all the nations of the earth? On 
what but this sinful and infidel prejudice, is the whole system 
of Americana slavery founded? Nothing. Who believes that 
the slaves could be held in bondage a fortnight, should their fea. 
tures and complexions become the same as our own ?—or 
should that prejudice become as unknown and inoperative here, 
as itis in Europe? Noone. What else but the same preju- 
dice, withholds from the colored man, for an hour, “ the bless- 
ings and privileges of honorable” American “ citizenship and 
Christianity?” Nothing. What but the removal of that 
prejudice can restore him to those blessings and privileges? 
Nothing. What can the Abolitionist effect, until be has re- 
moved that prejudice? Nothing. What else, has he to effect? 
Noruine. How is he te remove that prejudice, but by opposing 
it! Will change of place—will “citizenship” in Liberia re- 
move it? It will not. It does not. Liberian Sheriffs and 
Lieut. Governors, travelling among us, cannot ride in our 
northern mail stages, on account of this prejudice. Js it then, 
invincible to the force of Christian truth? No. Truth, 
and truth alone can triumph over error. Holy love can displace 
contempt, hatred and sin. Every Abolitionist believes this, 
And he “ presses abolition” by teaching and proving it. He 
can “press abolition” in no other way. In no other way have 
they ever, either in England or America attempted it. 

But what is the Abolitionist, of nezessity, doing, when he 
opposes this unholy prejudice? Does he not, of necessity, op- 
pose whatever sustains it? Do not his labors unavoidably tend 
to undermine whatever is founded upon it? 

But what is the Colonization Society doing ? and on what 
is it founded? Does it not say repeatedly and repeatedly—I 
need not quote its voluminous documents—does it not, and do 
not its friends, at every turn, and with every breath,’ assure us 
that this prejudice is insurmountable? Does not the writer in 
the Spirit of the Pilgrims assume this when he rejects, as “ vis- 
ionary” the idea of the whites remaining with the blacks at 
the South (i. e. after they shall become free—I know not 
whether he thinks freedom will increase the prejudice) and 
supposes that the whites must remove to the north? And what 
can sustain the prejudice in question, so effectually as such 
grave assurances of its invincibility ? 
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Nay, more. On whatis the American Colonization Society 
founded? On what can it rest, for a single hour, but on this 
same prejudice? What, but this prejudice induces the desire 
to send the mass of the colored people out of the country ? It 
is useless to speak here, of the utility of a colony, and of the 
good of Africa. Neither the welfare of the colony nor of Af- 
rica can require, or admit, the removal of even the annual in- 
crease of our colored population. ‘The Liberian officers have 
attested this, and we all know it to be true. ‘The only solid 
ground for the removal of the mass of our colored population 
must be the existing prejudice against color. And this is the 
plea actually made, when we are told that they cannot rise, in 
this country. And if this prejudice should instantly disappear, 
or the whole colored population become white, who then would 
piead for “the plan of wntversal colonization” No one. 

The Abolitionist, therefore, whenever he “ presses abolition” 
—in other words whenever he presses against this prejudice— 
the sole cause that upholds slavery, and the removal of which 
alone can remove it, cannot avoid “ pressing,” or seeming to 
press against the Society that sustains it, and is founded on it. 
If the Abolitionist succeeds in overcoming this prejudice, there 
remains no foundation for the Colonization Society, on its pres- 
ent plan. It ceases to exist, of course. On the other hand, if 
the plea of the Colonizationist respecting the invincibility of 
this prejudice, proves to be correct, then the Abolitionist fails, of 
course, in Ais efforts, and can never succeed in putting “the 
colored man in possession of the blessings and privileges of 
honorable” American “ citizenship and Christianity ;” this be- 
ing the only country in which he is entitled to them, or, indeed, 
in which, it is expected by any one, that the mass of the race 
now in this country and their posterity, will ever exist. [I as- 
sume, in this last assertion, the very remarkable fact, that not- 
withstanding all that has been said of Colonization, as “the 
only hope” of the colored man, no individual has ever yet been 
found by the writer, who, after sitting down, for fifteen minutes, 
to an arithmetical computation, has not frankly owned the pro- 
spective removal of the entire mass to Africa, an incredible and 
improbable consummation. | 

How th. stands “the exact state of the case, between Col- 
mization and Abolition, or Anti-slavery,’ under the item we 
ate now considering. Why, in one word, simply thus. If the 
prejudice against color be perpetuated, the Colonization Soci- 
ety continues its operations, but not otherwise. If that preju- 
dice gives way, the Abolitionist succeeds in his efforts, but not 
otherwise. At least, such is the apparent state of the ease. Is 
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it not really so? If not, how can it be otherwise? How can 
the scheme of “ universal Colonization” succeed without the 
continuance of that prejudice? How can Abolition succeed, 
with it? -And how can the Abolitionist “press abolition” w ith- 
out pressing against the fundamental principle of Colonization ? 

7. I will mention but one more obstacle in the way of a co- 
operation between Abolitionists and Colonizationists. That 
obstacle is found in the position now assumed by the American 
Colonization Society and the free people of color. Until recently, 
it has been supposed that the Society and its friends would frown 
indignantly on any attempt to remove the free people of color, 
without their consent. Assurances understood to amount to 
this, have been repeatedly made, and are even still continued. 
But with what color of consistency, the following facts may 
show. ‘The Legislature of Virginia has made an appropriation 
to the funds of the Society, for the purpose of assisting in the 
removal of the free people of color, in that State. It is carefully 
provided that these funds shall not be applied to the removal of 
slaves hereafter set free. It was admitted by the advocates of 
that law, that its object was the removal, at all events, of the 
free people of color. Some of them went so far as to propose a 
clause in the same act, providing for their forcible ejectment: 
and the only reason why it did not pass was because it was sug- 
gested that the means herefofore used, that of whipping, mob- 
bing, &c. could be made to answer all the purposes of a legal 
enactment, for the present : but if necessary, the legal provis- 
ion, it was said, could be added afterwards. Such was the en- 
actment appropriating funds for the American Colonization 
Society, and in direct allusions to its “ liberal” provisions, the 
Secretary of the Society has lately published an advertisement, 
inviting emigrants from Virginia. This may be called “ remov- 
ing the free people of color with their own consent.” But, with 
their present views of the “ rights of man,” Abolitionists cannot 
but consider it a high-handed and aggravated persecution, and 
they cannot conscientiously “co-operate” with a society that 
“co-operates with Virginia in an act so unjust and disgraceful. 

Such, I conceive, are the principal obstacles existing in the 
minds of Abolitionists in general, which prevent a “ co-operation 
between themselves and Colonizationists.” If these obstacles 
can be removed, or shown to be ideal and imaginary, I have no 
doubt that a “co-operation” between them, will immediately 
take place. 

And, not to be wanting, on our part, I will now specify, ina 
condensed form, the course I suppose to be necessary in order to 
produce the desired “ co-operation.” 
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Hitherto, I have spokenof Colonization, as I supposed it toexist 
in the views and plansof itsleading friends, including the present 
Secretary of the Colonization Society. [1 have made no mention 
of the views and plans of those members of the Society, whether 
amajority orotherwise, who are dissatisfied with the views I have 
described, and displeased with the members who advocate them ; 
on the ground that they are too favorable to emancipation. That 
the Society has such members, who really seek to render it sub- 
servient to the continuance of slavery, is a fact which no intelli- 
gent man will deny; but I wished to put the most favorable 
construction on the Society, and have only exhibited what I un- 
derstand to be the views of the emancipation party—-so call- 
ed—among the members of the American Colonization Socie- 
ty.|—But in distinction from ali this, I will now speak of Col- 
onization, as it might perhaps, be conceived to exist, and as it 
may hereafter exist; nor can I be certain that the picture I 
shall now exhibit, may not meet the views of very many who 
now support the present American Colonization Society. 

Suppose a Colonization Society to exist, which is not propos- 
ed as a remedy, either wholly, or in part, for slavery ; suppose it 
never to have passed or threatened any censuresagainst Abolition 
Societies, or their supporters ; suppose the influence of its leading 
friends and publications to be in no way hostile to the principles 
and plans of immediate emancipation ; suppose the objects of 
the two societies in no degree to clash with each other, so that 
the success of the one to involve the defeat of the other ; sup- 
pose the Colonization Society to make no appeals founded on 
the prejudice of color, or on the supposed impossibility of rais- 
ing the colored people to the “ possession of the blessings and 
privileges of honorable” American “ citizenship and Christian- 
ity.” Suppose it to hold no communion, and exert no “ co-op- 
eration” with expatriating Legislatures and other persecutors of 
the free colored man ;—suppose, in a word, that it assumed, to- 
ward the colored people, no bearing different from that which 
would characterize a benevolent association for assisting such 
white citizens as, without direct or indirect persecution, should 
desire to establish a colony at Oregon, or elsewhere ;—suppose 
it to be a Society for planting a colony in Africa or elsewhere, 
on Christian principles, for the civilization of Africa, by appro- 
priate moral influences without the aid of the sword, and un- 
accompanied with strong drink ;—suppose such a Colonization 
Society, I say, and I have no doubt of an immediate and hear- 
ty “ co-operation” between such Colonizationists and the friends 
of immediate emancipation. 

And it gives me pleasure to add, that since I commenced 
writing this article, I have heard it rumored that a distinguished 
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gentleman of your “city of the pilgrims” heretofore a friend 
and patron of the American Colonization Society has conceiy- 
ed the plan of a mew colony, on principles similar, if not identi- 
cal with those I have just delineated. I hope he willsoon pub- 
lish the details of his plan, and that they may be such as Ab- 
vlitionists and Colonizationists can unite in adopting. 
WILLIAM PENN, 


DUTIES OF PRIVATE CHRISTIANS. 


Tue Church of Christ may be likened to an army under 
the guidance of an invincible leader, pressing on to sure and 
universal conquest. The kingdoms of the world are to be- 
come the kingdom of the Lord. Idolatry and every heathen 
superstition are to be driven frora the earth, and the empire of 
holiness is to be every where established. ‘To such a’ glorious 
triumph of the Gospel every intelligent Christian looks for- 
ward with joyful hope and confident expectation. The eye of 
faith fastens on those bright millennial scenes which stand forth 
in bold delineation on the pages of inspired prophecy, and 
which animated Apostles and Martyrs amid the revilings of an 
ungodly world and the devouring flames of persecution.— 
Were not the promises of God explicit that his glory will one 
day fill the earth, the humble believer might despond and 
give over all exertion to extend the blessings of his religion be- 
yond"the present bounds of Christendom. From the slow and 
frequently interrupted progress of Christianity since the first 
announcement of its glad tidings to shepherds on the hills of 
Palestine, he might be led to conclude that it was a religion 
destined, not for the whole, but for a part only, of mankind, 
and that his efforts should be directed to the increase of piety 
in Christian communities, rather than to the propagation of 
Christianity among heathen and Mohammedan nations. But 
as it is, there is no room for doubt or scepticism, as to the final 
prevalence and subduing power of the Gospel, to one who re- 
ceives the Bible as the word of God. Nor can any thing but 
wilful blindness fail to perceive that within the last half centu- 
ry, the light of Divine truth has made great and prosperous 
advances. Amid some of the darkest portions of heathenism, 
there are radiant spots whose brightness is beginning to be dif- 
fused, and will soon spread itself over every adjacent region. 
Both in the providence of God and in the movements of the 
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Church, there are evident indications that the latter-day glory is 
drawing nigh. 

It is right and reasonable that Christians should frequently 
contemplate the coming strength and glory of the church, and 
the actual fulfilment of all the divine promises respecting the 
final triumphs of pure and undefiled religion. For their en- 
couragement, as well as for the exercise of faith, were these 
promises given. But it must not be lost sight of, that this 
sublime result is to be achieved through the instrumentality 
of God’s people. The work of evangelizing the world, is the 
work of Christians—God has made it thus, and to them as de- 
pendent on him, he looks for its complete and speedy accom- 
plishment. 

In order to the increase and spread of religion, Christians 
must exemplify its excellence in a blameless life, and its power 
in their zeal and efforts for its progress. All who hope they 
have been the subjects of spiritual regeneration, should feel 
that they were separated from the world expressly for the honor 
and service of the Redeemer. It was not merely for their 
sake or that they might escape perdition; but also that Christ 
might be glorified, that they were called. At the moment 
they renounced their allegiance to Satan and chose Immanuel 
for their king, they were expected to gird on the panoply of 
the Gospel, and resolutely prepare themselves for action. They 
were supposed to have counted the cost, and to have entered 
upon the Christian warfare with a valiant and devoted spirit. 
The rewards they hope to obtain are promised only to the 
faithful and persevering. Desertion is certain death, and ha- 
bitual indolence or fainting by the way, is little short of it. 
Every individual follower of Christ, whether young or old, 
tich or poor, weak or strong, is exhorted and commanded to 
exert all the powers of his being in the cause of his divine 
Master. None is allowed to bury,a single talent in the earth, 
or neglect any practicable means of increasing his power of 
usefulness. It has been unalterably decreed, that none whose 
delight is ease and slothfulness, shall participate in the blessed- 
ness of heaven. The Lord Jesus has no mansions in his 
Father’s house, no royal seats, no starry crowns of glory, for 
such as cannot endure his service on earth. 

Hardly any remark is more common than that all classes of 
Christians may be expected, at the present day, to expend freely 
their wnited and diversified efforts in the cause of Christ ; and 
surely no truth can be more undeniable. A professor of reli- 
gion in any circumstances, unless actually incapacitated by 
Providence, who should openly plead exemption from the ac- 
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tive duties of Christianity, would be justly deemed the victim 
of self-delusion or a hypocrite. ‘That charity must be blind. 
which does not see in the case of such a one, the most fearfyl 
indications of coming perdition. ‘Tried by the infallible rule, 
“ He that loveth me will keep my words,” he is found a stran- 
ger to the love of Christ. 

The simple admission in general terms, of the truth, that 
no Christian has any further evidence of his good estate than 
he finds in himself a willingness and desire to do his utmost 
for the promotion and diffusion of evangelical religion, is of lit- 
tle practical efficacy. Experience proves it to be so. It too 
seldom prompts to those specific acts and that specific course of 
conduct, which the acknowledged obligation requires. The 
great body of professing Christians accomplish but little, com- 
pared with what they might accomplish, in their appropriate 
spheres of influence and exertion. Much of their work is left 
undone, for the neglect of which they can offer no excuse, 
Opportunities for doing good pass away in rapid succession; 
but the report they bear to heaven is full of condemnation, and 
will stand recorded against them, till the day of the Lord 
Jesus. 

Why is it, we would ask, that while Christians are thus 
professedly agreed, as to the extent and imperiousness of their 
duty to use all possible effort in carrying forward the cause of 
Christ, so little, so very little comparatively, is done? Is it be- 
cause their inward convictions do not correspond with their 
professions ? Have they one purpose in their hearts, and the 
profession of another on their tongues? We would not, we 
cannot believe it. We rather give them full credit for sincerity 
when they pray that they may be faithful in all the work 
which God has given them to do. We know that true and 
sincere Christians may be greatly deficient in duty. They may 
even mourn over their short-comings, and still do little by way 
of amendment. ‘They may desire and design to accomplish 
many a good work, which, though practicable, they utterly fail 
of doing. Now why is it so? It is because they do not exam- 
ine the subject of duty in detail. Their views of it are too 
general and vague. ‘They fix upon no specific plan of reli- 
gious effort. ‘They study not when, where and how each par- 
ticular duty should be periormed. They make little direct 
preparation for usefulness. Feeling their insufficiency, they 
leave for others much of the work which Providence has most 
evidently alloted tothem. Like the young man‘who sighs for 
riches, but neglects to prepare himself for business and actually 
to engage in it; the Christian who longs to be rich in good 
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works, but omits preparation and does not attend to the partic- 
ular duties appropriate to present time and circumstances, will 
surely and utterly fail of his object. While he may think he 
js sincerely seeking the advancement of religion and thus 
securing the rewards of the faithful, he is wasting his energies 
and his probation in fruitless and deceptive resolutions. Every 
one who would answer the requisitions of the Gospel, must 
determine what is present duty ; and this duty, be it what it 
may, he must immediately and resolutely perform. Not a day 
or an hour passes, without an appropriate opportunity for Chris- 
tian exertion in one way or another. ‘Time is precious and 
every moment should witness, on our part, some acceptable 
service to God. 

We would now invite the attention of our readers to some 
of the duties of private Christians, such, we mean, as are more 
intimately connected with the further spread of religion and a 
more elevated standard of piety. We shall not attempt to 
prove that every Christian must be an active and laborious ser- 
vant of the Lord Jesus. ‘The example of the Master speaks 

more than language can express, in regard to the duties of the 
disciple, and he who can disregard what the Bible has said on 
this point, is, it would seem, at present beyond the reach of con- 
viction. Our remarks are intended for those who acknowledge 
and in some measure, feel, that, as they are not their own, they 
are bound to exert all their powers for the glory of God in the 
salvation of men. ‘The time has been when pious laymen 
appeared to think they had little to do for the souls of the 
impenitent around them. ‘The whole business of instructing, 
exhorting, and warning sinners, was left to the regular minis- 
tersof the word. But in this re spect, there has already been a 
great and happy change. Private Christians have begun to 
come up to the help of the Lord and of his ministers. The 
condition of society has also become so changed, that a variety 
and aggregate of religious effort, which fifty years ago, could 
hardly have found an outlet in appropriate and useful action, 
are now absolutely demanded, to meet the wants of the age. 
A thousand new channels of influence have been opened ; and 
ifthey are not kept full of the healthful waters of religion, 
they will be filled and poisoned by the dark and deadly waters 
of infidelity. Ministers can do but little comparatively towards 
satisfying the wants of those who are perishing for Christian 
instruction and counsel. The church, the whole church, with 
all her diversity of talent and qualification, must engage di- 
rectly in the work of saving men. Were private Christians 
faithfully to perform all the duties which the commands of 
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Christ, in connexion with the circumstances of the age, require 
of thém, the moral power of the church might defy all the as. 
saults, artifices and resistance of her enemies. The walls of 
Zion would be strong—the valor and skill of her defenders 
would put all the forces of Satan to flight. Heaven-born peace 
would again return to the earth, and the name and praise of 
God would everywhere be one. We shall now enumerate some 
of the duties of private Christians, which we deem peculiarly 
important at the present day. 

1. The first duty of the private Christian, which we shall 
mention, is, that he make himself well acquainted with all 
the important doctrines of the Gospel. He should be thor 
oughly settled and grounded in his religious belief. 'The com- 
pendium of his religious views, or, if the term be not offensive, 
his creed, should be made up by an attentive study of the word 
of God. As abeing responsible for the proper use of his under- 
standing and judgment, he has no right to receive any sys- 
tem of faith from his feliow men, simply upon trust. He is 
bound to search the scriptures for himself. In this way only 
can be obtained clear and permanent convictions of religious 
truth. Doubts will always be intruding themselves into his 
mind, in regard to those parts of his system, which he has not 
derived from the infallible word of inspiration. Duty and use- 
fulness require, not only that he be satisfied for himself as to 
the truths he professes to believe, but that he be able to give to 
others a reason for his profession. He should be able to meet 
the caviller with plain, scriptural argument, and to direct the 
anxious sinner in the way of salvation. We do not mean that 
every layman should be skilled in- technical theology, or enter 
minutely into biblical criticism. Perhaps it is not even desira- 
ble that the great mass of professing Christians should be ac- 
quainted with the less important topics of religious controversy, 
which engross so much of the attention of ministers and teach- 
ers. Their zeal and energy should be directed to more practi- 
cal purposes. But every professing Christian should have 
clear and well defined views of all those truths, upon a cordial 
reception of which, the eternal well-being of the soul depends. 
No one is at liberty to remain in doubt upon subjects so mo- 
mentous. What can the Christian who is ignorant of the 
doctrines of the Bible, do for the advancement of religion? 
What can he say to vindicate, recommend, or enforce divine 
truth, if he has never settled in his own mind what is divine 
truth, and what is not. What would be said of the well-infor- 
med active Christian who should voluntarily neglect all the du- 
ties which his religious knowledge enables him to perform, or 
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which flow from his mental qualifications to promote the cause 
of truth ? Would he not forfeit, in the eyes of all, his claims 
to Christian character? But is he less guilty, who voluntarily 
remains destitute of religious knowledge, and by consequence 
does little or nothing for the promotion of religion? His, will be 
the final condemnation of the slothful servant—his talent will 
be taken from him, and he will be doomed to have his part with 
hypocrites and unbelievers. 

2. Every pious layman should qualify himself to take a 
part in social religious meetings. He should be willing and 
prepared to pray and exhort whenever and wherever circum- 
sances may require it. Nor should he think a preparation for 
this work a hard, unwelcome task. It should be his delight to 
cultivate his talent for speaking, and to employ his tongue, “the 
glory of his frame,” in showing forth the praises of God, and 
in persuading men to repent.—'l’o those who know the condi- 
tion of many of our churches, this suggestion cannot appear un 
important. ‘I‘here are many churches in our own favored New 
England,—and we believe they are vines divinely planted, 
that have no pastors to preach to them the word of life, or lead 
in their public devotions. They seldom have the privilege of 
greeting a regular minister of Christ. Providence has left them 
to depe 2nd almost entirely on themselves, so far as human agen- 
cy is concerned, for the nurturing and maturing of their own 
piety, and for the diffusion of religion among the impenitent 
around them. ‘They freaueutly, and, we believe, generally, find 
it difficult to keep up the number of religious meetings requisite 
for their spiritual prosperity and improvement. Or, if they 
come together as often as is expedient, their meetings are wan- 
ting in interest. Frequently there is no one present who seems 
to have anything to say,—one waits for another,—the moments, 
not deigning to delay, run on—a prayer perhaps is offered, and 
all return home ; many sorrowing that the time was so nearly 
lost, from the backwardness:or silence of those who might have 
rendered it a precious and interesting season. Now what we 


say is, let every lay professor prepare himself for emergencies of 


this nature :—he may meet them when he little expects them. 
Thus he may do great good, when it otherwise would not be 
done. His efforts to benefit others will have a tendency to 
warm his own heart. He may be the means, not only of quick- 
ening his fellow Christians, but also of awakening and convert- 
ing sinners. Every male member of every church in our coun- 
try, should take this subject into serious consideration. It will 
be found to be much more intimately connected with the life 
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and prosperity of religion; than the majority of professors are 
aware. 

3. Professors of religion should be well acquainted with 
the benevolent operations of the day. ‘They should discern 
the signs of the times. If there is one thing calculated to 
arouse and interest the feelings of the Christian, it is the beney- 
olent and religious efforts of the age. Every pious heart shares 
in the spirit of that love which, in a degree hitherto unknown, 
is now seeking the temporal and eternal good of all mankind, 
He, who remains ignorant of the cheering indications of Proy. 
idence—-of the rapid march of truth—and of the vast amount 
and harmonious operation of the moral machinery which the 
church is employing, and by which she confidently hopes to 
bring all nations under the sway of Immanuel, is blind to his 
own best interests and deaf to the call of an imperious duty. 
He lives in the midst of light, but sees none of the beauties of 
creation—the healthful and exciting breeze plays around him, 
but he feels it not. The stir of Christian enterprize encom- 
passes him, but he catches none of its spirit. Unhappy, as 
well as useless, he may well be supposed to be. 

4. Professors of religion should understand the nature, 
form, and object of church-government, in the denomina- 
tion of Christians to which they themselves belong. ‘This 
is a duty they owe to the church whose rules and discipline 
they have pledged themselves to observe and support, so far as 
is consistent with the spirit of the Gospel. ‘They owe it alsoto 
the Great Head of the Church, who requires order, harmony, 
and efficiency in this sacred and responsible association of his 
followers. In churches based on Congregational principles, ac- 
cording to which the duty and power of discipline is left, not to 
a few, but to the whole bedy, it is especially important that 
every member should be well acquainted with this department 
of Christian duty. He shares in the responsibility of rightly 
administering the various functions of church-government. 
He may unexpectedly be called to act in a case of donbt and 
difficulty, in which an ignorance of the nature, mode, and end 
of discipline, may lead to a violation of covenant obligation, 
and do immense harm to the interests of religion. 

We think there is a laxness at the present day, among many 
of our churches, in the enforcement of necessary and salutary 
discipline. 'They exercise too little of the vigilance and decis- 
ion, which characterized the churches of primitive times. Many 
a professor whose conduct we believe the Apostles would have 
pronounced disorderly, is suffered to go on unadmonished, 
and in full fellowship with Christians, till he brings disgrace 
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upon religion and wounds the feelings of the Saviour. When 
such an individual has at length outraged all propriety, and some- 
thing must be done, the majority of the church are often at a 
loss to know what they shall do. Having never attended to 
this part of their duty, they are entirely unprepared for action. 
Without any fixed principles or rules to guide them, they will 
pe likely to be divided among themselves, as to the course they 
shall adopt. ‘They will do nothing promptly and efficiently. 
For the sake of peace, they may be disposed after all, perhaps, 
to drop the matter without calling the offender to account. In 
such cases not a little trouble to themselves and no small detri- 
ment to religion might have been prevented, by a timely and 
proper attention to the duty here considered. 

5. Private Christians should qualify themselves to visit, 
FOR RELIGIOUS PURPOSES, the sick and the dying. ‘The 
chamber of disease is oftentimes a place peculiarly favorable 
for the exertion of religious influence. When the strength of 
the strong is taken away, and the tide of worldliness checked 
by a sense of human frailty, or by the fear of death, a word 
of warning or exhortation may reach a heart that has long 
been proof against conviction. 'The solemnity of the place, the 
object of the visitor, and the fearful uncertainty of life, com- 
bine to arrest the attention of the thoughtless sinner, and thus 
torender efficacious the power of divine truth. The agitated 
soul that has never before trembled in view of coming wrath, 
may now desire to hear the prayers of the Christian, and to 
learn the way of life. ‘The denunciations and invitations of the 
Gospel, which he has long disregarded and treated as mere fic- 
tions, may now appear to him in their true light, as momentous, 
soul-stirring realities. The disciple of Christ also, on whomdisease 
has laid its hand, desires frequent interviews with his fellow 
Christians. He loves to speak and to hear concerning the 
realities of the heavenly world. While his earthly tabernacle 
lies prostrate in wea‘cness, his spirit mounts the upper skies, and 
holds communion with spirits of the just made perfect. The 
conversation of God’s people not only sustains him, but gives 
intensity to his aspirations after holiness and a perfect conform- 
ity to his Saviour. It adds wings to his faith, which at happy 
intervals bear him away to regions of bliss where he tastes of 
the fulness of immortal joy. The Christian, who, when brought 
down to a bed of sickness, finds his mind full of darkness, and 
doubts, needs sympathy and encouragement from his brethren. 
United to him in a most solemn and responsible connexion, 
they should kindly and readily minister to his spiritual wants. 
They should faithfully examine his case, and if warranted, 
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pour into his perturbed spirit the full consolations of that hope 
which the word of God authorizes him to cherish. It is im. 
possible that a minister should pay all that attention to the sick, 
which they expect, and have a right to expect, from Christians, 
He is often sent for to pray and converse with an impenitent 
sinner who appears to be dropping into the grave, when a pre- 
vious engagement of some indispensable duty may prevent 
him. He longs to make an effort to save the soul of a dying 
fellow being by administering to him the truths of the Gospel, 
but his most ardent and benevolent wishes are in vain. He 
cannot go. If, in such a case, he can direct the messenger to 
some member of his church, who is both qualified and willing 
to undertake so trying but interesting a duty, how ts his swell- 
ing, anxious heart relieved. A soul too might be saved by the 
timely instrumentality of a faithful child of God. Were pri- 
vate Christians to qualify themselves, and faithfully engage in 
this important duty, how many stars might they add to the 
crown of their Redeemer. ‘Though the hope which rests upon 
death-bed repentance wants the brightness and assurance of 
one whose genuineness has been tested by a pious life, we yet 
believe that many a sinner, like the thief on the cross, has found 
mercy and acceptance in the last hour. 

6. It is an important and unquestionable duty of lay- 
men to establish themselves in business in places where they 
may do most for the cause of religion. ‘They should ascer- 
tain where their religious efforts are most needed and would 
most be felt. Every follower of Christ must enter his vine- 
yard with a disposition and zeal to labor for him. No calling 
or profession in life can exempt a Christian from the obligation 
to live for Christ. 'The merchant, the mechanic, and the hus- 
bandman, are as much bound to consecrate their talents and 
influence to the cause of truth and holiness, as the regular 
minister of the Gospel. They will as assuredly be called to give 
an account of their stewardship. If, through inattention tothe 
extent of their religious obligations, when selecting a place of 
residence and business, they seek their own and not the things 
that are Christ’s; if, when forming their plans of life, they have 
no special regard tothe claims which God and their fellow men 
have on them, they incur the guilt of wilful, actual transgres- 
sion. ‘They violaie the whole of that law which requires them 
to love God with ali their heart, and their neighbor as them- 
selves. They appropriate to their own selfish purposes the 
talents that were given them for the service of their Redeemer. 

It is too generally taken for granted that ministers alone are 
to have respect to their usefulness, in choosing a place of 
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jJabor. Christians in the other walks of life acknowledge their 
obligation to be actively devoted to the cause of religion; but 
where, in what part of the country or the world, they can do 
most good, they seldom — They do not even cast their 
eyes over the broad extent of the field before them. The xy are 
satisfied with performing the duties appertaining to the place 
and occupation,-which worldly interest may have led them to 
fix upon ; and do not regard the high and imperious duty of 
choosing a vantage ground of religious effort, from which they 
might exert a more commanding influence. But what would 
these same Christians say of a band of soldiers, that, when the 
enemy was thick around them, and their country needed all 
their strength and valor, should deem it enough merely to fight 
bravely, without any regard to their position. The skill and 
patriotis sm of a general may be as correctly inferred, from the 

point he selects for action, as from his adroitness and intrepid- 

ity in the heat of the conflict. 

In whatever point of view we conte mplate the character of 
our Pilgrim fathers, we behold in it much to respect and admire. 
Their native energy, their fortitude. their contempt of the 
world, and their confidence in God, fill us with wonder and 
veneration. But nothing gives to their name so great a sanc 
tity, in the estimation of the devoted Christian, as the fact, that 
they were actuated in no small degree, by religious motives and 
a missionary spirit in coming to this country. They came, not 
as exiles only from Europe, but as heralds of salvation to Amer- 
ica. The ignorance and savage condition of the multitudes 
that were then spread over this wide and wilderness continent, 
touched their religious sensibilities and moved them to cross the 
Atlantic, for the sake of doing good. In their own language, 
they had “an inward zeal and great hope of propagating the 
religion of Jesus to the remote ends of the world.” ‘They con- 
sidered themselves as ambassadors of Christ to the poor Indians. 
They come in obedience to the divine command, “ go teach all 
Nations.” 

While multitudes of benevolent and devoted laymen have 
contributed freely of their worldly substance to foreign and do- 
mestic missionary societies, and have long and fervently prayed, 
that the Lord would send forth more laborers into his harvest, 
there have been comparatively few among them, who have felt 
it to be a personal duty to become missionaries ee 
The work of evangelizing the heathen, has been regarded : 
belonging exclusiv ely to ministers of the Gospel. They wee 
been considered, not only as the principal, but almost the only 
persons, whom duty calls to leave home for the service of Christ. 
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But it is evident from the nature of the case, and experience 
has demonstrated it, that the influence and labors of pious lay- 
men cannot be dispensed with. The missionary needs their 
presence and co-operation on the spot. ‘There is a part of the 
work, which they alone can perform. ‘The preacher may teach 
the principles of religion and enforce its duties, both in public 
and in private; he may lay down rules by which all men 
should be governed in their dealings and intercourse with each 
other ; he may explain the principles upon which trade should 
be conducted, and inculcate the duty of ever doing to others as 
we would have others, in like circumstances, do to us; but he 
cannot exemplify, in his own conduct, the practical influence of 
Christianity upon the social condition and business transactions 
of life ;—at least, not to any considerable extent. 'The nature 
of his profession prevents it. He must give himself to his min. 
istry. He has little opportunity of carrying out his religion, in 
all the complicated concerns of life, because his duties confine 
him, for the most part, to one particular mode of action. In 
this respect therefore, the layman has an advantage which he 
ought to improve. " 

The power of example is great every where; but nowhere 
greater than among an unlettered heathen people. In propor- 
tion as they are destitute of fixed principles of action, and unin- 
structed in the science of morals, their feelings and conduct 
will be controlled by the conduct of others. ‘They cannot be 
made to understand the nature and importance of true religion, 
any farther than they witness its power over the actions and 
outward conduct of men. It is from the effect, that they must 
be taught the existence and nature of the cause. 

From what has been said, we may see the importance of lay 
influence at and around missionary stations in foreign lands. 
It is absolutely essential to the practical exhibition of the power 
of religion. It is this alone, that can fully show to the heathen 
the excellence of Christianity above Paganism. This will 
throw the strong light of the Gospel upon the ghastly features 
of Idolatry, and exhibit in startling contrast the lovely fruits of 
true religion on the one hand, and the revolting abominations 
of heathenism on the other. CHRISTIAN EXAMPLE is an iD- 
strument by which nations the most fierce and intractable, may 
be moulded into the image of gentleness and docility. It is the 
lever by which mourtains of prejudice may be removed, that 
now so greatly impede the progress of divine truth among the 
nations to which missionaries have been sent. 

Now is it not plainly the duty of pious laymen to have a 
strict reference to their wsefulness as Christians, in all their 
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plans and purposes for settlement and business in life? Ought 
they not to be willing to go to whatever part of their country 
or the world may open to them in their appropriate department 
of religious action, the widest and most promising field of 
Christian exertion? Ought they to shrink from the hardships 
and self-denials incident to a residence in heathen lands, when 
they may there become co-workers with the regular mission- 
aries of Christ, in supplanting the standard of Idolatry, and 
erecting the standard of the cross? We hope the time will 
goon come, when every pious, enterprizing young man, who 
shall be seeking a place in which to commence business for 
himself, will make it a question of conscience and of duty, 
whither he shall go. Itis not right, it is not Christian, t 
regard it merely as a question of self-interest. 

We cannot doubt that there are hundreds of places in the 
vicinity of Missionary stations, which would afford great facil- 
ities for lucrative business, as well as for the exertion of religiou 
influence. Men of the world, who hate religion, tear themselves 
away from friends and country, and take up their abode among 
savages. lor filthy lucre’s sake, they subject themselves to toils 
perils, privations, and sufferings, and not unfrequently, by dil- 
igence and perseverance, acquire a fortune, with which they 
return in joy to their native land. Why should the Christian 
be less resolute and enterprizing in business, than the man of 
the world? He need not expect greater hardships, or be les: 
confident of success. The one is impelled by narrow and sel- 
fish motives—the other should go fortlt for benevolent and 
pious ends. ‘The one has no assurance that God will bless him 
—the other knows that his heavenly Father will watch over all 
his interests. ‘The one leaves all his friends behind—the other 
will be constantly attended and supported by a friend that stick- 
eth closer than a brother. 

We cannot contemplate the subject of Christian missions 
either as it regards foreign lands, or the newly settled portions 
of the United States, without a firm conviction that a creater 
number of private Christians, and particularly of business men, 
ought to give themselves personally «nd directly to the missionary 
service. ‘Their example in the multifarious concerns of active 
life, is the most perfect medium through which the excellence 
of religion may be seen, and its power felt. Their influence, 
like the air we breathe, readily diffuses itself through the cor- 
ruptest masses of savage society, and thus prepares the way for 
the direct and effectual application of Gospel truth to the hearts 
and consciences of the vilest idolaters. 

Besides, one great obstacle to the progress of the Gospel in 
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the islands of the Pacific and other heathen lands, has been 
the dishonesty and vicious character of fortune-seekers, who 
have hitherto monopolized the trade of many tribes to which 
missionaries have been sent. ‘hese agents have always been 
found hot and fierce enemies to the Gospel. ‘They dread its 
light. They know that the diffusion of its holy principles, 
will bring their craft to nought. ‘l'hey therefore oppose every 
effort of the missionary. They calumniate his character, mis. 
represent his niotives, fill the minds of the natives with the bit. 
terest prejudices, excite their fears and suspicions, and rally all 
the superstition and hellish malignity, with which the Prince 
of darkness can inspire an idolatrous people, in order to pre- 
vent the ignorant from being enlightened, and the wicked from 
being reclaimed. In many cases, they have had the fiend. 
like satisfaction of seeing the chariot of the Lord delaved by 
their exertions. They have gloried in their own strength, and 
exulted at the tears and heart-achings of the faithful servant of 
Christ, until God has either put them out of the way, or ren- 
dered their efforts powerless. 

If these enemies of all good could be forestalled or supplant- 
ed by devoted Christians of business talents and habits, a pow- 
erful hindrance to the spread of the Gospel would be removed, 
and a great advantage gained to the cause of Christ. The 
way of truth would be cleared of one important obstacle. 
Missionaries, on their arrival at their fields of labor, would then 
find Christian love and kindness, where they now meet nothing 
but hatred and ferocity. ‘They might obtain friendly counsel 
and assistance, where now they must guard against malignant 
device and open opposition. 7 

Among the Indian tribes of our own country, the progress of 
Christianity has been greatly impeded by the efforts of ungodly 
white men. Many who have styled themselves “ traders,” 
have lived by defrauding and plundering the ignorant and un- 
suspecting red-man. They have uniformly opposed every be- 
nevolent exertion which the Christian or philanthropist has 
made in his behalf. ‘They have occupied posts which honest 
and religious men ought to have possessed, and enjoyed fa- 
cilities for business, from which an enterprizing and pious lay- 
man might have acquired a large estate. 

In conclusion, we would suggest for the consideration of 
our readers, whether the times and present condition of the 
world do not demand, that pious laymen should survey the 
world, with a view to ascertaining where they can do “most 
for Christ. Their talents, habits, and circumstances should be 
taken into account ; but with a due regard to these, ought they 
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not to seek the widest, most effectual, and most appropriate 
field of usefulness, whether it lie near home and friends, or in 
the uttermost parts of the earth? Might not little colonies of 
Christians, taking each a minister with them, go forth and 
found religious communities in places from which their influ, 
ence, like circling waves from an agitated centre in a peaceful 
lake, would spread on every side, until it should be felt by 
thousands and perhaps millions of their generation? The plan 
is feasible—it has been tried and found a successful means of 
enlarging the borders of Zion. If we mistake not, it will in 
time, be carried into extensive operation, and be regarded as 
an indispensable and most important expedient in subduing 
the powers of darkness, and establishing the empire of holi 
ness throughout the wide domains of heathenism and irre 
ligion. M. 


REVIEWS. 


Tar Tarr anp Craracrer or Miss Susanna AN 
THONY, consisting chiefly in Extracts from her writ- 
ings, with some brief Observations on them. By Sam- 
veL Hopkins, D. D. Second Edition. Portland. 1810. 


More than twenty years ago, “the Life and Character of 
Miss Susanna Anthony,” compiled by the late Dr. Hopkins of 
Newport, was put into our hands, and perused with much sat- 
isfaction. Within the last few months, we have taken up the 
book avain. and the reading of it has so revived all our forme: 
feelings of interest, that we have resolved to give some account 
of it to our readers. 

Perhaps no private devotional writings have been more high- 
ly esteemed by American Christians, than those of President 
Edwards and David Brainerd. Those in the work before us 
are of the same general character—baved on the same great 
principles, and expressing the same feelings and views; and 
we hazard the assertion, though we know it is saying a great 
deal, that in many parts they are not at all inferior. Indeed, 
for richness and propriety of thought; for loftiness of concep- 
tion ; for depth and tenderness of feeling ; for earnestness of 
aspiration ; and for simplicity and manifest sincerity of lan- 
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guage, we know of nothing which surpasses some passages jn 
the writings of Susanna Anthony. And yet it ought to be 
remembered that these are the writings of an uneducated fe. 
male, penned in seasons of deep retirement, and laid up for her 
own perusal and benefit, without the thought or intention that 
they should ever meet the eye of any other human being. 

Miss Anthony wrote her own spiritual history during the 
first seventeen years of her life. Her motive in this was to 
promote her own good ;—to excite, as she expresses it, “the 
warmest sentiments of gratitude, love, and wonder, whenever 
I review these records of the unmerited displays of Divine 
grace to my soul.”—She was born at Newport, R. 1., Oct. 25, 
1726. Her parents were connected with the Society of Friends, 
in which she received her early education. She was the sub- 
ject of religious impressions from her childhood, and was hope- 
fully converted when about eight years of age. She joined the 
first Congregational church in Newport, the day before she 
was sixteen years old, of which church she continued a mem- 
ber till her death. 

Miss Anthony was of a delicate and sickly constitution, and 
was brought, in repeated instances, apparently near to the grave, 
She was never married, but resided with her parents as long as 
they lived. They seem to have been in easy circumstances 
during her childhood and youth, but were afterwards reduced 
to comparative indigence. She was able, however, to support 
herself by her needle, and by occasionally teaching a small 
school. Her health in the latter part of her life, perhaps ow- 
ing to the necessity of more vigorous exercise, was much better 
than when in youth. 

Not long after Miss Anthony became a member of the 
church of Christ, her feelings prompted her to make the inqul- 
ry; so natural to every devoted Christian, ‘Lord, what wilt 
thou have me todo” She felt deeply concerned for the ad- 
vancement of Christ’s kingdom, and the salvation of souls, and 
wished to know what an obscure young female in her situation 
could do, to promote objects which lay so near her heart. 
There were no Sabbath Schools, in which she could enlist as 
a teacher. There were no Missions from this country in which 
she could engage; and no Missionary Societies, of which she 
had any knowledge, to which she could attach herself. After 
much deliberation, “she concluded that she could do more for 
the cause of God and truth by continued and earnest prayer, 
than in any other way. Accordingly, she often set apart whole 
days, when circumstances would permit, and spent them in 
secret fasting and prayer. She endeavored to spend the last 
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afternoon and evening of every week, and the morning of 
every Sabbath, in the same way. Ofa female praying circle, 
which was formed in Newport, she was a member and an orna- 
ment for about fifty years. When it devolved on her to lead 
in the exercises of this most interesting association, she ex- 
pressed herself with a holy freedom and familiarity, as one 
who knew the way to a throne of grace, and had been often 
there. 


“ At particular times, says Dr. Hopkins, “she had such enlargement 
and access to the throne of grace, that she would pray an hour and a half, 
or more, with such engagedness and fervency, without any repetition, with 
aflow of words expressing the most pertinent and affecting ideas, and with 
such a natural connexion and progression from one thing to another, that 
none who joined with her would appear tired, but all were pleased, affected, 
and edified ; and they felt a consciousness that none could have an adequate 
idea what passed at such times who were not present, as a full description 
of the holy fervor, the clear view of invisible things, and that nearness to 
God which she discovered, while she poured out her heart before him, can- 
not be made by any narration of them.” 


Speaking of Miss Anthony, on anotlier occasion, Dr. Hop 
kins says, 

“She was, in my judgment, one of the most eminent female Christians 
with whom I have had any acquaintance. The public, and even Christians 
who never were acquainted with her, will not, byreading what is published, 
have a full and adequate idea of her excellent character. I think it a great 
happiness to have been intimately acquainted with her for near tiirty years, 
and to have enjoyed her friendship and her prayers.”’ 


Miss Anthony was seized with a violent inflammation of the 
lungs, in the summer of the year 1791, and afler a week’s 
sickness died in the 65th year of her age. During the pro- 
gress of her disease, she had none of those conflicts which she 
had sometimes feared, but with a sweet and calm confidence 
rested her soul on Christ, and died without a doubt as to her 
union with him, and her happiness in his kingdom forever. 
She cheerfully laid down what she used to call her clog of 
flesh, and soared to meet that Saviour for whose presence she 
had so long and so fervently aspired—to “sing among the 
birds of paradise, the heirs of glory.” 

We shall not detain our readers with long extracts from the 
volume before us,—hoping that some of our enterprizing book- 
sellers may be induced to republish it ;—or (what we should 
prefer) that some one would prepare a new arrangement and 
abridgement of the writings of Miss Anthony, and give them 
tothe public in a form to be more generally useful.—We shall 
conclude our remarks on these Memoirs with a few reflections ; 
—such.as have occurred to us, and we think would occur to 
any evangelical Christian, in perusing them. And, 
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1. We learn the value cnd excellency of the religion of 
the Gospel. In the pages before us, we see how much this 
religion can do for the temporal, spiritual, and eternal good of 
those who embrace it and live under its influence ;—how much 
it can contribute to the excellence of their characters, and open 
for them new sources of consolation ;—how much it can pro- 
mote their glory and joy, in this world and forever. It is in- 
teresting to trace the progress of Miss Anthony’s mind, under 
the influence of religion, from small beginnings—from the 
darkness and feebleness of spiritual infancy, till she came to 
glow almost with the ardor of a seraph.—After she became in- 
terested in religion, and indulged a hope in Christ, still we find 
her, in knowledge and grace, a child. Her mind is enveloped 
in much darkness and ignorance, and she is subject to numer- 
ous temptations and distresses, which more enlarged views of 
things would have enabled her better to understand, and more 
effectually to overcome. We next see her struggling with pre- 
judices of education, and emerging into light and freedom in 
regard to the ordinances and institutions of the Gospel.~ Still, 
she is relying evidently too much upon her feelings, and is sub- 
ject, in consequence, to sudden and painful fluctuations and 
depressions. But her spiritual course is steadily onward, and 
she soon attains to a settled lope in Christ,—so much so, that 
for years, she seems scarcely to have entertained a doubt as to 
her acceptance with God. Meanwhile, this hope was produe- 
ing its legitimate effect upon her heart, redeeming it from the 
power of sin, and purifying it even as Christ is pure. Her soul 
was transforming into the image of her Saviour, and becoming 
adorned with all the graces and virtues of the Gospel. Such 
love of God, and longing after his spiritual presence ; such an 
affectionate reliance upon Christ, as the only resting place for 
her feet and refuge for her soul; such delight in duty, espe- 
cially in the secret duties of religion ; such childlike submis- 
sion under trials and injuries ; such concern for the salvation 
of others; such carefulness; such fear; such vehement de- 
sire; such assurance of God’s love, and peace of conscience, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost ; such frequent longing for death, 
and panting after immortality ;—we scarcely know what to 
add to such a character, to make it more thoroughly and de- 
sirably Christian. And yet Miss Anthony was not more re- 
markable for any thing, than for a deep sense of personal de- 
ficiencies, unworthiness, and sinfulness. She had set her 
standard of Christian attainment high, and felt that she was 
far—very far from reaching it. She forgot the things which 
were behind, and to which she had already attained, and press- 
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ed onward to “the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus.” y 

But as much as the religion of the Gospel did for Miss An- 
thony, so much will it do for any one, who embraces and adorns 
it in the manner she did. What it made her, it is capable of 
making every person, who takes it to his bosom, and suffers it 
torule in his heart. And could this religion pervade the globe, 
and reign in the heart of every individual, what more would 
be necessary to convert earth into a paradise, and fill it with 
the peace of heaven.—How excellent then, is the religion of 
the Gospel! How poor, and powerless, and worthless are all 
human theories and speculations, when compared with this ! 

2. We see the benefit of deep and thorough convictions of 
sin, in their influence upon religious character. Miss Anthony 
was distinguished, both before her conversion and afterwards, 
forsuch convictions. Indeed, her language on this subject 
may be thought by some to be extravagant; importing, per- 
haps, even more than she felt,—more, certainly, than could be 
true. But those who have looked deepest into their own hearts, 
and have compared themselves most, faithfully with the char- 
acter and law of God, will not think her language extravagant. 
They will know how to sympathize with her in her sense of 
unworthiness, and in her deep and _ painful convictions of sin ; 
for they have felt the same.—lIt is obvious that these convic- 
tions, in the case of Miss Anthony, had a powerful and salu- 
tary influence on the character; and so they have in every 
other case ‘They teach and impress the great evil of sin, and 
excite to persevering struggles against it. ‘They break down 
and subdue pride, and induce that godly sorrow which worketh 
repentance unto life. ‘They show persons their perishing need 
of Christ, and lead them to cling to him, as all their salvation, 
and all their desire. And when they indulge a hope in Christ, 
their love, their gratitude, their zeal in duty, and engagedness 
for the salvation of others, will be in proportion, ordinarily, to 
their sense of the guilt and condemnation from which, by di- 
vine grace, they have been delivered. 

From the days of David and of Paul to the present time, dis- 
tinguished piety, in this world, has always been associated with 
deep convictions of sin; and obviously it always must be. 
The two things are naturally and necessarily connected. 

3. From the example before us, we learn the importance 
of early piety. Miss Anthony considered it her honor and 
privilege that she was early converted ;—that she was led, in 
the morning of life, to submit to Christ, and devote herself to 
his service and kingdom. 

VOL. VI.—NO. X. 50 
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‘“T count it an honor,” says she, “to be a disciple ; but pe culiarly so, to 
be a young disc iple. I think myself happy that I am a member of the 
church ; but peculiarly so, that I was admitted the youngest member be long. 
ing to the communion , the youngest me mber of our female society ; as like- 
wise the youngest of all 7 Christian friends. And though some may de- 
spise my youth, yet, since 1 know the grace of God has appeared more glo- 
rious by it, I will re joice in it, if thereby the power of God may be the more 
manifested, and he ordain praise out of the mouth of a babe and suckling.” 


Miss Anthony was not more than eight years old, when she 
entered the school of Christ, and began to sit, as a learner, at 
his feet. And to this circumstance is to be attributed, undoubt- 
ly, much of her future eminence in knowledge and grace. Her 
heart was now susceptible, and her mind docile. She had no 
strong prejudices to obstruct the truth, nor confirmed habits of 
sin to be resisted and overcome. Like every young Christian, 
she had special promises for her encouragement ;—and besides, 
she had almost her whole life before her, in which to advance 
in holiness, and be useful to others. And all these advantages 
are equally within the reach of every other young person, who 
is willing to commit his soul to Christ, and become a disciple 
of the Saviour. How important that such persons be sensible 
of their advantages, and be persuaded diligently to improve 
them! Every day they neglect religion is so much loss to 
them—a loss which they can never repair. Every day spent 
in sin is making the work of repentance more difficult, and in- 
creasing the fearful hazard that all their days may be spent in 
the same miserable manner.—Do any of our young readers 
revere the exalted character of Miss Anthony? Do they de- 
sire to be what she was on earth, and to dwell forever with her 
in heaven? "Then let them, like her, in early life, renounce the 
deceitful pleasures of sin, and become the disciples of the Sa- 
viour. 

4. The spirit of Christianity is a Missionary spirit. No 
sooner had Miss Anthony been delivered from her besetting 
temptations, and been brought into the clear light of the Gos- 
pel, than she began to be concerned for Jews and heathens; 
and because she knew no other way in which to benefit them, 
she spent no small part of her life in prayer for their conver- 
sion and salvation. Could she have lived in our times, she would 
have been foremost among her benevolent sisters in, efforts to 
send the Gospel to the destitute ; and would not have hesitated 
to devote her life, and to wear it out, in so good a cause. 

The spirit of the Gospel, wherever it has existed in high de- 
grees, has always proved itself a missionary spirit. So it was 
pre-eminently among the primitive Christians. So it was 
through all that gloomy period which has been appropriately 
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called the dark ages. In order to discover any traces of piety 
during this period, Mr. Milner found himself obliged, as he 
tells us, “to travel with faithful Missionaries in regions of hea- 
thenism, and describe the propagation of the Gospel in scenes 
altogether new.”* And we know how the Christian spirit has 
developed itself in modern times. Look at the Reformers. 
Look at the early settlers of New England. Look at White- 
field, and Edwards, and Brainerd, and at a great multitude of 
the most devoted Christians, who have lived since their days, 
and are living now. It is just as natural for the engaged 
Christian to be a Missionary, at least in spirit, as it is for him 
to breathe. When Andrew had found Christ, he went and 
told his brother Simon. When Philip was called into the ser- 
vice of his Lord, he persuaded Nathanael to engage in the 
same service. John i. 40—50. The spirit of the Gospel is 
everywhere a spirit of benevolence. It prompts those who 
possess it to feel for others; and earnestly desire their conver- 
sion and salvation. And such desires are not circumscribed by 
the limits of kindred or country, but spread themselves abroad 
through the earth. ‘They aim to bring all men to the knowl- 
edge of the truth, and to fill the world with the glory of the 
Saviour. 

5. It has often occurred to us, in reading the writings of Miss 
Anthony, that though the spirit of religion is always the same, 
the ways in which this spirit manifests itself at different peri- 
ods, is somewhat different— That the spirit of true religion is 
at all periods the same, is witnessed in the experience of the 
people of God from the beginning of the world to the present 
time. ‘Those who, in reading the Psalms of David, or the 
Epistles of Paul, or the devotional writings of Edwards, Brain- 
erd, Mrs. Graham, or Miss Anthony, do not find a chord of 
sympathy—a unity and correspondence of feeling, in their 





religion.—Still, this spirit manifested itself in a very different 
manner in the days of David, from what it did in the days of 
Paul; and in a somewhat different manner in the days of 
Miss Anthony, from what it does now. Fifty years ago, the 
piety of the age was rather contemplative, than active. It 
prompted its possessor to seek retirement, and to commune much 
with his own heart, or with a select number of Christian friends. 
Religious books were then comparatively few, and these few 
were thoroughly read. Christians pondered much upon the 
doctrines of religion, and aimed at precision and correctness in 
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their doctrinal views. ‘They kept days of secret fasting and 
prayer; searched deeply an 1d accurate ly into their own hearts: 
and kept regular and continuous journals of their exercises and 
feelings—I hardly need say, that what may be called the 
fashion of the religious world, or the manner in which the 
spirit of religion now commonly shows itself, is different. Every 
thing now is in rapid motion; many are running to and fro: 
Christians are active, rather than studious and contemplative: 
divine instruction is dealt out in small portions, in newspapers, 
tracts, &c., which are flying in every direction ; a thousand be- 
nevolent enterprizes, unknown to our fathers, are in successful 
operation ; and the way is evidently preparing for great and 
important changes to take place in the world. 

The times in which we live are certainly full of interest; but 
it deserves consideration whether they are not also full of dan. 
ger. If there was a tendency formely to a sort of contempla- 
tive indolence, or morbid melancholy, is not the tendency 


equally strong and dangerous now to spiritual dissipation ? if 


Christians were too much oc¢ upe d, in some former years, with 
theological speculations, are they not in danger now of satis- 


fying “themselves with only general and superficial views of 


truth ? If Christians at present, by their activity, may be more 
generally useful to their fellow men; is there not danger that, 
in their zeal for others, their own vineyard may be neglected, 
and they fall far behind their brethren of a less favored age in 
attainments in holiness.—Il know of no way in which these 
dangers may be more effectually counteracted, than by recur- 
ring often to the example of holy men and women who have 
lived before us, and holding them up for inspection and imita- 
tion, that a portion of their spirit may possess our hearts, and 
the peculiarities of their age be mingled, in some measure, 
with those of our own. P. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


EXP9SITION.—NO. I 
For the Spirit of the Pilgrims 
John xvii. 3.—‘‘ To KNow THEE, THE ONLY TRUE Gop.” 


Self styled ‘liberal christians” have attempted to make much 
of this passage, as an argument to show, that ‘the Father only 
isthe true God.’’ Considerable warmth of ‘eeling has been ex- 
pressed, in view of the obtuseness of those intellects, which have 
not perceived the irresistible force of their arguments, and the 
obstinacy of those, who still maintain, that ‘“‘ Jesus Christ is the 
true God and eternal Life.” With how much candour and criti- 
cal acumen their discussions have been made, let us now attempt 
to discover. 

The words, “/7@cvos Geos, “ the true God,” were specially de- 
signed to distinguish Jehovah from ‘“‘ fictitious Gods,” as can be 
made fully apparent. ‘The usage of scriptural writers with re- 
spect to “Ay fivos requires us to understand it as opposed to that 
which is vain, emblematical, feigned and fictitious. It is employed 
twenty seven times in the New Testament, and thirty in the LXX. 
And an instance of any other use, than that above given, cannot 
be found in the scriptures. A few specimens may here be given ; 
John iv. 23, 6v GAyjOvoi mgoszuvytal, unfeigned worshippers ; Heb. 
viii. 2. cxyvijs THs cAyjOris, the true tabernacle, and not one em- 
blematical: Heb. x. 22. meta anhOivis xagdles, with a true heart 
and not with hypocritical worship. 

And when é76.0¢ is applied to God, both in the LXX, and 
in the New Testament, it always is done, to contrast him with 
those that are no gods, ii. Chron. xv. 3. “ Now for a long time 
Israel had been without the (9¢@ «/7@:7@) true God.” They had 
worshipped fictitious gods under every green tree, and on every 
high hill, Is. 65, 16. ‘‘ He, who blesseth himself in the earth, 
shall bless himself in (10 Oe0v tov aiyfivor) the true God. And he, 
that sweareth in the earth, shall swear by (1é» Geoy toy ahyOivor) 
the true God.” They shall not look to ficticious gods,—to idols, 
for blessings ; nor invoke false gods ; but they shall acknowledge 
Jehovah in all things 1. Thess. i. 9. ‘‘ And how ye turned to God 
from idols, to serve (9e@ tart xo akyfird) the living and true 
God.” 1. John, v. 19, 20. ‘‘ We are of God ; but the whole world 
lieth in wickedness” —are idolaters. And we know that the son of 
God is come, and hath given usan understanding, that we may know 
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him that is true, and we are in him that is true, even in his Son Jesus 
Christ. durds egy 6 ddnOivds Oeds, This is the true God and eter. 
nal life.” 

Now if all the passages, where &A7Gcvd> Geds occur together, in 
the scriptures, (except this in John xvii. 3,) contrast the ti ue God 
with idols, is there not strong probability that it is used for this 
purpose in John xvii. 3% Especially, as Schleusner ranks it with 
1. Thess. i. 9, (where d4n6ivd¢ Ged: evidently distinguishes God 
from idols) ; and says ‘* Diis fictitiis opponitur.” 

But, should it be said, that ‘‘ the manner of address here ex- 
ciudes all but the Father ; and that he only, (to the excepting of 
the Son and Spirit) is put in opposition to false gods”? It is the 
kind of argument in which Unitarians delight ‘‘ the petitio prin- 
cipii’—the assumption of the very thing that they ought to prove. 
Though the passage does exclude all but Jehovah from being the 
dhiOivdg Oeds ; yet it does by no means exclude him who is else- 
where called GAnGirdg Gedc, (1. John v. 20, before quoted) even 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, “ the true God and eternal life.” 

I am aware of the attempts, which have been made to show, 
that ddyOivds Oeds in 1. John v. 20, is applied to the Father, and 
not to Jesus Christ. But, legitimate principles of exegesis require 
us to apply it to Christ. Says Professor Stuart, ‘‘ there are two 
reasons here, why 6 ddnOivds Oeds, the true God may be referred 
to Christ. 1. he grammatical construction favours it. Christ is 
the immediate antecedent. I grant that pronouns sometimes re- 
late to a more remote antecedent ; but cases of this nature stand 
on the ground of necessity, not of common grammatical usage. 
What doubt can there be, thet John could without scruple call the 
Logos the true God, 6 édnfivds Oeds, whom he had before asserted 
to be God, and to have created all things? 

But 2dly. My principal reason for referring the true God 
6 dln birds Ged, to Christ is, the other adjunct which stands with 
it; ‘‘ This is the true God—and the ETERNAL LIFE.” How 
familiar is this language with John, as applied to Christ !—* Now 
as I cannot find any instance in John’s writings, in which the 
appellation of LIFE and eternal LIFE is bestowed upon the 
Father, to designate him as the author of spiritual and eternal 
life ; and as this occurs so frequently in John’s writings as applied 
to Christ ; the laws of exegesis compel me here—to construe both 
6 GlyGivds Oeds, and 4 Cw alw»os both of Christ.” (Letters to 
Channing. 

It is surely a begging of the question, then, to say “‘ The Fath- 
er only is put in opposition to false gods.” If Unitarians can 
prove, that He, who has all the names and attributes of Jehovah 
ascribed to him—He, whom inspired men worshipped—He, who 
made and upholds the universe, is not the true God; then may 
they argue, that he is excluded in John xvii. 3, from participat- 
ing with the «760s beds who is contrasted with false gods. And, 
if they can prove, that “ the God, that made the heavens,” “ hath 
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given his glory unto another”; and that “he, who hath seen 
Christ, hath not seen the Father” ; then will the controversy be 
ended, for all will be obliged to admit, in that case, that “the 
Father only is the true God.” But, until that be done, the hum- 
ble disciple may safely unite with Thomas, and cry to the Saviour, 
“ § wiguos pov, xaed Geds ou!” B. 


ExposiTION.—NO. I. 
For the Spirit of the Pilgrims 


Matt. i. 18.—*‘ Now THE BirTH or JEsus CHRIST WAS ON THIS 
WISE.” 


It is hardly necessary to remark, that many Unitarians have 
denied the miraculous conception of our Saviour; and that they 
have pronounced it “ the fable of some one who wished to exalt 
the founder of Christianity.” 

How far such a notion may be received by Unitarians in this 
country, at the present time, the writer will not attempt to say. 
But he does know, that some of them start objections against the 
divine authority of the text, from the end of the genealogy, to the 
baptism of Christ; even if they do not deny the miraculous con- 
ception altogether. They likewise do the same, with respect to 
Luke’s account of the same subject. And these objections are 
uahinging the minds of some, who are led to believe, that there 
is want of evidence for the divine inspiration of these portions of 
the Gospel history. 

But, what is the ground of the objections in question? Is there 
any striking discrepancy of manuscripts here? Is there any 
ancient version which shows that they were not considered authen- 
tic? Or has any Biblical critic of eminence been able to prove 
that they belong not to the true Gospel? Nothing of all this can 
be alledged. 

But, is there no semblance of authority for rejecting these pas- 
sages? The writer of the notes, in the “Improved Version,” 
quotes Epiphanius and Jerome, as affirming ; “that these pas- 
sages were wanting in the Gospel of the Nazarenes and Ebion- 
ites.” And the impression is left upon many minds, that Epip- 
hanius and Jerome accounted the Gospel of these heretics as 
the original text. But what must be thought of the honesty, to 
say nothing of the critical skill of a man, that could leave such 
an impression on those who should read the “‘ Improved Version?” 
Must he not have known what Epiphanius and Jerome did testify 
concerning the corrupted text of the Ebionites and Nazarenes? 
Did he not read, that ‘‘ Evangelium illud corruptum esse ;” and 
“ Multa addimenta assuta sunt?’”’* 


* Vid. Epiph. Her. 29. And Jerome in loco, as given by Poole. 
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Besides, is it not known, that “the Ebionites blotted out the 
whole that followed the genealogy even to the baptism of Christ ;” 
and that ‘they did it, because they wished it to be believed that 
Jesus was born ex.concubitu Josephi, and for his exalted virtue 
obtained the unction of the spirit ?’”’* 

Surely, if Unitarians will consent to take such a course, in 
their attempts at destroying the influence of the Gospel history, it 
is time that their dishonesty should be exhibited in the light of 
day ! 

But what is the argument for rejecting the introduction of 
Luke’s Gospel, excepting the four first verses? Is there any 
ground for accounting it a fable? Are these passages wanting in 
any of the ancient manuscripts, or versions? No. Has any one 
proved, that the scriptures used by the Christian fathers did sot 
contain them? No. “ But, these two chapters were wanting in 
the copies used by Marcion !’’ 

What of that? Who does not know that “ Marcion rejected 
all the evangelical histories excepting Luke’s;” and that “he 
suppressed passages in that, to suit his own system.”’+ Any one, 
that could quote Marcion’s authority, for rejecting the sacred text, 
must have had a high sense of the value of the scriptures ! 

[ will only add the nervous remarks of Dr. Lawrence in the 
closing part of a Dissertation on these passages; ‘‘ Upon the 
whole, then, taking a retrospective view of what has been ad- 
vanced on both topics, will Unitarian candor act unworthy of itself, 
if, instead of rejecting any part of St. Matthew’s Gospel upon the 
credit of the Ebionites—or any part of St. Luke’s Gospel upon 
the credit of the Marcionites—it be disposed to give a due weight 
to that text, the authority of which no Biblical critic of eminence 
has ever yet attempted to shake ;—if it put the concurrent testi- 
mony of antiquity, supported by the accurate collation of Man- 
uscripts, Fathers, and Versions into one scale; and throwing the 
spurious Gospel of Ebion, and the more spurious Gospel of Mar- 
cion into the other, Brvoip THEM IGNOMINIONSLY KICK THE 
BEAM ! B. 


AUGUSTINE. 


Augustine was born a. Fagasta a city of Numidia, in the year 
354. His father who was a burgess of that city, conceiving 2 
high opinion of his son’s talents, set his heart upon his literary 
advancement, and gave him all the advantages, which his small 


* Vid. Orig. Praef. in Suc; Euseb. Epiph. &c., as given in Poole. 
t Vid. Epiph. Heer, 42. and Iren. Lib, 1. C. 28, &e. 
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fortune would admit. And his mother, a woman of memorable 
piety, early and so faithfully instructed him in the principles of 
the Christian religion, that at a time of extreme illness, while yet 
young, he desired to be baptised, but on account of his speedy 
recovery it was omitted. At first he was strongly averse to mental 
exertion, but on reading Cicero’s Hortensius, he imbibed an ar- 
dent thirst for literary fame, and devoted himself to the study of 
eloquence. Not finding, however, in the works of Greek and 
Roman authors, the pure precepts of him whose name, falling 
from the lips of his pious mother, had indelibly impressed his 
mind, he turned his attention to the sacred scriptures. But here 
again, failing to discern those flowers of rhetoric, which were, 
by his profession, the grand objects of pursuit, he suffered himself 
to be seduced by the Manichees, who were then becoming nu- 
merous in Africa. Lax in principle and debauched in morals, he 
was left at the age of nineteen, by the death of his father, to the 
care of his anxious mother. And notwithstanding her prayers 
and tears and entreaties, he continued an avowed Manichee until 
the age of twenty-eight, when he stole from her presence, repair- 
ed to Rome, and soon after through the influence of some of his 
friends, :was appointed professor of rhetoric, at Milan. Pre- 
viously, however, to his learning Carthage his faith had been some- 
what shaken by frequently comparing the absurd fables of the 
Manichees with the philosophy of Greece and Rome, and by the 
utter failure of Faustus, an eloquent man and leader of the sect, 
to support his positions, by sound argument. Augustine had now 
become an inquirer after truth, and his situation at Milan proved 
to be peculiarly favourable to its apprehension. ‘The powerful 
preaching of Ambrose, then bishop of that city, the study of 
Paul’s epistles, attended by the influence of Divine Grace in an- 
swer to the prayers of his absent mother, wrought in his mind a 
true conversion to the Christian faith. He therefore relinquished 
his profession, received baptism, returned to his native land, and 
associating with eleven others, as austere as himself, became with 
them distinguished by wearing the leathern girdle, having all 
things in common ,and paying exclusive devotion to fasting and 
prayer and the study of the word of God. About three years af- 
ter Valerius, then bishop of Hippo, charmed with the talents and 
piety of Augustine, drew him from his retirement, ordained him 
priest over his own church, and contrary to the usual practice, 
permitted him to preach in his presence. The fame of Augustine, 
however, as a preacher, a counsellor and a Christian soon became 
80 great and extensive, that Valerius, now far advanced in life, 
fearing that he would be called to some other portion of the Chris- 
tian church, prevailed upon the ecclesiastical authorities to ap- 
point him colleague bishop with himself. 

We now arrive at that period of his life in which it is interest- 
ing to contemplate his character. We behold him labouring in 
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the strength of the Lord and in the power of his might, wielding 
the weapons of Christian warfare, and contending earnestly for 
the faith once delivered to the saints. His arduous labors, more 
delightful to his active and benevolent mind than any other em. 
ployment, daily increased upon him. For such was the fame of 
his piety, hospitality and benevolence, that his habitation wag a 
place of constant resort. Here the afflicted found council, the 
stranger a home, and the indigent relief. As a companion he was 
kind, affectionate and instructive,—as a Christian strict even to 
severity—as a preacher, distinguished rather for the soundness 
of his doctrine and the strength and vividness of his expression than 
for the chasteness of his oratory on the logical preciseness of his 
argumentation. He chose rather to instruct the understanding: 
and improve the heart, than to charm'the ear or please the fancy— 
always adapting his language to the capacity of his hearers, 
Though apparently enthusiastic in every thing in which he engag- 
ed, yet it is pleasing to find that as a polemic he was candid, 
forbearing and affectionate, ever desirous, not so much of van- 
quishiing his antagonist, as of convincing him of his error, and 
of reclaiming him to the besom of the church. 

Such a man was eminently qualified to stand forth the champi- 
on of truth, in a day when various heritics were spreading devas 
tation and death over the fairest portions of the Christian world, 
Their desolating march was arrested by the powerful arm of Au- 
gustine, and though they divided their bands against him, he put 
them all to flight with the sword of the Spirit. The Manichees, 
the Donatists, the Arians, the Pelagians and the Pagans, with 
other smaller tribes of errorists, were each in turn obliged to ac 
knowledge the zeal of his piety, and the force of his arguments, 
and to retire, in shame and defeat, from the field of contest. 

The chief points of Christian doctrine which he had occasion 
severally to defend against the tenets of these various sects, were 
the same that were long after embraced by the Reformers of the 
sixteenth century, and maintained at the hazard of their lives. 
Tranquility was restored to the African church by the persevering 
efforts of the bishop of Hippo, and the work of salvation emi- 
nently prospered under his indefatigable ministrations. But not- 
withstanding all his faithfulness, and all his success, he was not 
permitied to leave his church in peace at his final departure. He 
lived to see his country invaded and plundered by the Vandals, a 
barbarous tribe from the north, and even his own beloved city 
beseiged by the hostile foe, for seven long months. It wasin the 
midst of these scenes of desolation, spreading far and wide over 
the land, that, worn out with labour, and grieved with the fearful 
prospects of the churches which had been gathered and nurtured 
by his care, he closed his eyes on earthly things. Thus lived and 
thus died the famous Augustine. ‘ 

He lived at an important era in the Christian world. The church 
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had now passed through ten successive persecutions, and had 
gained at length the affections of the world, and been received to 
her embrace. Kings did her homage, and princes stood up for her 
support. But the vine which God had planted and caused to shoot 
out its branches beyond the river, withered at their touch, and 
refused to be nurtured by their care. ‘The Spirit was withdraw- 
ing and darkness visible was settling in upon the temples of 
Christianity. 

Now then it was that the appearance of Augustine was as the 
breaking out of a western sun from behind the portentous cloud 
topour a flood of cheering and reviving effulgence upon the 
garden of God.—Sad was the hour in which he died; for then 
again the day went down, and the mantle of night spread over the 
world ; except that such proved to be the influence of his writings 
in after ages that, his death was rather as the sitting of a polar 
sun, which, while it floated below the horizon afforded a twilight 
sufficient to guide many a Christian pilgrim to the cross of Cal- 
vary and to Zion above. That hehad faults, we cannot deny ; 
that these faults had a deleterious influence on the church in suc- 
ceeding generations, we as readily admit. But his faults were the 
faults of the age in which he lived, and it becomes us to exhibit 
the same candor towards him, that may be necessary for our- 
selves. G. 


INTRODUCTION OF MORAL EVIL. 


1. It is ini the highest degree, probable, that Satan, the chief 
of the fallen myriads, was advanced nearest to the godhead of all 
the sons of glory. And this appears, because, had it been other- 
wise, it is not likely he could have drawn such a multitude to 
participate his guilt ; for the higher his exaltation, the greater his 
influence on those around. Nor is it probable, that such a num- 
ber, could have united as one in that grand rebellion, without some 
head, whom they highly esteemed: whose word was their law, 
and whose influence was equal to the black and awful event. 
Yea, it seems certain that he was so advanced, from that domin- 
ion, which he now holds, over the unhappy partakers of his fall. 
Scripture represents him, as having such dominion; he is called 
a king, the angel of the bottomless pit; and the prince of the 
power of the air. All which carry evidence of his rule and do- 
minion now : and prove it more than probable, that he was ad- 
vanced to peculiar dignity before the fall 

2. His intellectual powers were strongest, and shone with un 
rivalled splendor: This I think, appears from his refined subtlety, 
by which he drew aside unknown numbers, of-the once happy 
tenants of glory, by which he still keeps them under his dominion ; 
and by which he rules in the hearts of the children of disobedi- 
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ence. It also appeared in the method he took to deceive Eve; 
which discovered peculiar penetration, foresight and sagacity ; 
for nothing could be more fitly calculated to attain his diabolical 
end. It also appeared, in his daring attempt on the Lord of life 
and glory: by which, he thought at one stroke to conquer heaven 
and earth; and destroy both. It appears farther manifest, in the 
variety of his temptutions, by which he lieth in wait to deceive, 
not only sinners, but saints: none of whom are wholly free from 
his fiery darts, and cunning devices; and over whom he would 
gain his infernal aims, did not God in infinite wisdom, love and 
grace, circumvent his malicious designs. All which, demonstrate 
his intellectual powers, (though now debased to diabolical purpo- 
ses,) to be of the superior degree. Consequently, 

3. He was honored as such by those around him. This it seems 
natural to suppose; and there is no doubt, but he was esteemed 
and exalted by them in proportion to his high state, and intellect- 
ual accomplishmeuts, and which gradually arose to a kind of a 
devotion and to a degree of honor and worship, incompatable 
with his state as acreature. ‘Thus, perhaps, they became tempt- 
ers to each other. 

4. He could not be insensible of his exalted and superior abili- 
ties. ‘The higher his dignity, and the more capacious his pow- 
ers, the more clearly he could discern the difference between 
himself and those beneath. ‘This consciousness of superiority, 
and the respect paid him, by the surrounding intelligences, 
generating high thoughts of his own worth, self-love, and self 
complacency, and, in the end, sel f-admiration took place; all which 
engendered pride: pride darkened his mind, both to the past and 
the future ; he forgot the rock that begat him, and that now ap- 
held him and all his power became absorbed in self. Pride thus 
generated, became exceedingly prolific, and the now fallen spirit, 
conveyed the dreadful bane through ten thousand minds. 

This is as probable an account of the introduction of sin, as 
perhaps can be supposed. In which it appears that the immedi- 
ate cause, or occasion of sin, was Satan’s exaltation, superior in- 
tellectual powers, and the consequent esteem and honor paid by 
those around him. In all which, where can the fault or blame be 
fixed, but on the guilty subject? This cause, instead of extenu- 
ating his guilt, aggravates it to the highest degree: for the more 
elevated his station, the greater his obligation to his sovreign; the 
more capacious his powers, the more able was he to glorify his 
Creator; and the more exalted his obedience and worship ought 
to have been; therefore his rebellion sunk him into proportionable 
guilt, and rendered his base revolt absolutely inexcusable. 

Wittiam Tucker. 

Errata. On page 248 (May No.) read 3996 for 4000; 4000 for 4004; 


4029 for 4036 ; and 1829 for 1837: also 33 in the 5th line from the top, and 
29 in the 9th line, for 37. 
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